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HUNTLEY CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 
McHenry County 


HIS picture shows one of the two buildings on the same site at Huntley. It 
shows also the seven buses that transport daily about 200 elementary and high 
school pupils to and from school at an approximate cost to the district of $4,500 
a year. 


This consolidated district comprises what was formerly nine separate districts. The 
school is organized on the 6-3-3 plan. All teachers of academic subjects in the Junior and 
Senior high schools are four year college or university graduates; of the seven full time 
elementary teachers six are of “A” rank, and one of “B” rank. See Research article on 
Factors and Problems in consolidation in this issue. 
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Awaken to the Splendor 
of the Western Sun! 


Overnight from Chicago on swift Milwaukee 
transcontinental trains, you awaken to gaze on 
golden-green prairies and the approaching foot- 
hills of the Rockies—a land of cowboys, Indians, 
and ‘“‘western”’ life. Two days out, you reach 
Gallatin Gateway to Yellowstone—the “greatest 
gateway to the greatest National Park.” 
Then Yellowstone claims you, and you become 
a scenery fanatic! 


Low cost tours via luxurious Milwaukee trains 
are easily possible on a limited budget. 
We charge no extra fare for travel on the 
““Olympian’’ nor on the ‘‘Columbian’’—finest and 
swiftest trains in America. 


Write for free illustrated booklet. 


The Mivwaukee 
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MORE THAN 
5 out of 10 
SCHOOL BOARDS 






















Pedestal Desk. 
and Chair 
No.104 








specify ““American” 























| Sparse tell the story of “Ameri- 
can” supremacy. A buyer preference 
so marked that 55% of the Nation's 
school seats are A. S. C. built. A cr 

manship, quality and hygienic perfec- 








Tubular Steel 
Combination 
Desk. 
NoJ01 




















YY . $0 outstanding that more than 
5 out of every 10 school boards specify 
the product of this half century old 


institution. Beyond this is a service 


tion. . 


that school men have made necessary 















. and the A. S. C. organization 
possible. 53 distributors strategically 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of 
your order—and a stock of 15 master 
models with nearly 200 variations in 
style, size and design to meet every need. 





“The Factory is in Michigan, 
But the Service is Local to you.” 
ay ©) 


Sars 


©, American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 













“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 
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TS you can spend a glorious three months’ 
holiday in a trip to Sunny and Picturesque 
South Africa at a cost not to exceed $1,080. 


Included in this delightful trip is a full month's sojourn 
in this wonderful and romantic land, visiting the scenes 
environing the lives and histories of Cecil John Rhodes, 
Stephanus J. Paul Kruger, Louis Botha, H. Rider Hag- 
gard, Olive Schreiner and other illustrious characters 
of whom you have so often read. 


You can visit, among celebrated places and scenes, 
the Historic Cape, the bourne of many an ancient 
mariner; the Great Kimberley Golconda Diamond 
Mines; the vast Johannesburg Gold Fields, mile deep; 
the majestic and incomparable Victoria Falls; the 
unique, thrilling and barbaric Bantu War Dances; the 
quaint Kaffir Kraals; delightful Durban; the mysterious 
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Zimbabwe Ruins, dating back, perhaps, to the days of 
Solomon and Sheba; etc. You will, yourself, stand 
on the spot where Rhodes spent many a lonely vigil, 
dreaming of South Africa’s coming greatness, and see 
with him rising out of solitude and waste, mighty cities, 
happy rural homes, and teeming harvests—a dream 
already partly fulfilled to your living eyes. And, 
added to all these marvels, many a delightful side-trip 
to other wonders, at little additional cost. 


In short, there is presented to you, at a nominal cost, a 
rare and unique combined educational and recreational 
trip under ideal climatic conditions and of matchless 
interest and romance. 


} 
j 
cat | 


Historical Resumé of South 
Africa available or send for 
free travel booklet, ‘‘The Sun 
Country”’’ or 20 cents (to cov- 
er postage) for delightfully 


ea ae ee illustrated 332-page travel 
asa book ‘‘Travel in South Africa”’ 
—Write 


Union Gov’t of South Africa Travel Bureau 


Room 657, Dept. B, No. 11 Broadway 











New York City 
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Instruction in current events has three prin- 
cipal aims: 
1. To train for citizenship through develop- 


ment of an intelligent interest in the current 
problems of democracy. 


2. To show the connection between each 
classroom study and the life of the world today, 
thus aiding motivation of the work and increas- 
ing pupil interest. 

3. To train in discriminate and purposeful 
reading of adult newspapers and magazines. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
Sample copies free to The National School Newspaper 
teacbere on request Cotumerrs, OnTOo 

















| Teacher after Teacher commends this new Book which pre- 
| sents history in the new way 


One teacher calls Tryon and Lingley's ‘The 
American People and Nation” “an outstand- 
ing attainment in this day of good textbooks,” 
and goes on to say “It presents history attrac- 
tively, through its illustrations and lifelike 
stories; it provides for thinking and doing, 
which are so necessary in true education, 
through its projects and activities; it provides 
a clear organization for the student to follow, 
with instructions for its use, thus assuring 
growth in the ability to study independently. 
As an instrument for the teacher's use, it is 
dynamic of inspiration and enthusiasm. This 
is one text in a hundred.” 








* * &£ * & 


Vitalize your history teaching with this book 
which was first tested in the laboratory 
schools of the University 
of Chicago 











GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 


The Southern Illinois State Normal University of Carbondale, IIl., is within its fifty-third year 
with a faculty of seventy-five members, and with buildings and equipment worth approximately 
$1,500,000. 


For Catalogs or other information address H. W. Shryock, President. 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College at Charleston 


Spring term opens on March 5, 1928; Mid-spring term on April 23; First summer term on June 9; Second sum- 
mer term on July 23; College Year, fall term, on September 8, 1928. 


Curriculums: Four-year curriculums in Primary Education, Art and Design, English, Foreign Language, Geog- 
raphy, History and Social Science, Home Economics (Smith-Hughes), Manual and Industrial Arts, Mathematics, 
Science (Biological), and Science (Physical). Four-year curriculums lead to a bachelor’s degree. 

Two-Year curriculums in elementary grade teaching, art, home economics, English, manual arts, and music. 
Two-year curriculums lead to a Junior College diploma. 


For information, write Livingston C. Lord, President. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE — DEKALB 


Special two-year curriculums are offered for those who wish to prepare to teach in rural or grade 
schools. Special curriculum in Industrial Arts. Four-year curriculums for the preparation of high 


school and grade teachers. Spring quarter will begin March 5, 1928. Write for details. 


J. C. Brown, President. 





ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


The State Normal University offers to the teachers of Illinois for the spring and summer of 1928: Spring term, 
March 13 to June 7—134 courses; Mid-spring half-term, April 30 to June 8—36 courses; First summer half-term, 
June 11 to July 20—161 courses; Second summer half-term, July 23 to August 29—81 courses. 

The present faculty numbers 102 with 25 of them in the training schools. The January college enrollment is 
1,292 with 1,323 children in the training schools. 


Write for catalog, or after March 1 for summer school announcement. 









WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MACOMB, ILLINOIS 


Offers curriculums of study which prepare teachers for all positions in the Public Schools from primary grades 
to Senior High School. No tuition to those who pledge to teach in Illinois. Only nominal fees. 

During the school year 1926-1927, 3252 different students enrolled for college work. 160 students received Two 
Year Diplomas; 51 received special diplomas, and 65 finished the four year college course and were granted degrees. 

Spring Quarter opens March 12, 1928; Mid-Spring Term opens April 30,1928; First Summer Term opens June 
11, 1928; Second Summer Term opens July 20, 1928. All teachers should be in summer school to advance their pro- 
fessional standings. Next year’s calendar will be announced later. 


: Write for Catalog. 
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‘*No One Liveth Unto Himself’’ 








VOL. XVI. NO. 7 


Published Monthly except July and August at Springfield, Illinois 


by the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 


MARCH, 1928 


Entered as second-class matter October 1, 1927, at the post office at Springfield, Illinols, under the Act of August 24, 1912 








TO MEMBERS—If you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Springfield, Lllinois, sending both your old address and 


new address. 


to put this address on the registration cards. 


Remember postmasters cannot forward periodicals, If 
them to send their complete address—street and number or rural route number—to The Illinois Teacher at Springfield, UL. 
The postmasters require street addresses on periodicals delivered by carrier. 


you learn of any members who are not getting The Teacher please ask 


Many teachers fall 








OFFICERS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1928 


President—Fannie Spaits Merwin, Manito. 
First Vice President— Frances E. Harden, 


Chicago. 


Second Vice President—P. H. Miller, Plano. 
Third Vice President — Nellie Burmeister, 


Centralia. 


Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 
L. W. Hanna, Chairman, Centralia. 


Justin Washburn, Rock Island. 


field. 


Carlinville. 


John A. Hayes, Peoria. 
Director of Research—Lester R. Grimm, Spring- 


Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, 


The Board of Directors consists of the President, First Vice President, and the 


three members of the Executive Committee 


Advertising Manager—Wayne V. Harsha, 221 S. Fourth St., Springfield 
Official Headquarters, Drake Hotel, Chicago; Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria; McAlpin Hotel, New York City; 


National Advertising Representatives : 


Ilotel Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, 11) 


Service Bureau, 416 Shops Building, Des Moines, lowa 


The Illinois Teacher is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Central Division of the I. S. T. A, 
Peoria, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
March 22, 23 and 24, 1928. General 
Theme: “Art, Music and Literature in 
the Public Schools.” Speakers already 
engaged: President Henry W. Shryock, 
Ss. IL S. N. U., on “The Mission of Lit- 
erature”; Dr. P. W. Dykema, Professor of 
Music, Columbia University, on “Music 
in Normal Living”; and Dr. Henry Turner 
Bailey, Director of the Cleveland School 
of Art, on “The Magic Realm of the 
Arts,” and “The Boiling Point in Educa- 
tion.” Eleven section meetings will be 
held on Friday afternoon, and the bus- 
iness session will be held on Saturday 
morning. 

Lake Shore Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Waukegan, Monday, April 16. Speakers 
already engaged: Dr. Livingston C. 
Lord, President E. I. S. T. C., on “The 
Teacher: Being, Knowing, Doing”; and 
President J. C. Brown, N. I. S. T. C., on 
“Some of the Ways of Teaching Arith- 
metic.” 

Southern Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Carbondale, Thursday and Friday, March 
22 and 23, 1928. Speakers already en- 
gaged: State Superintendent F. G. Blair; 
Dr. L. C. Lord, President E. I. S. N. C.; 
Prof. L. C. Hacker, Department of Rural 
Education, I. S. N. U.; Prof. G. T. Staf- 
ford, Department of Physical Education, 
U. of I.; Hon. Henry P. Chandler, Illi- 
nois Child Labor Committee, Chicago; 
Dr. Wm. S. Gray, Dean of School of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago; Dr. Harold 
S. Fish, noted research worker and lec- 
turer; Dr. Stephen Leacock, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Canada. 


Southwestern Division of the I. S. T. A., 
East St. Louis, Thursday and Friday, 
March 29 and 30, 1928. The headquarters 
will be in the new Broadview Hotel; the 
general sessions will be in the Ainad 
Temple, and the sectional meetings on 
Friday afternoon will be in the Ainad 
Temple and the High School Building. 
Thursday night there will be a concert 
by the Apollo Club of St. Louis, and an 
address by President D. W. Kurtz of Mc- 
Pherson College, Kansas. On Friday 
morning will be a Physical Training 
Demonstration by all grades of the East 
St. Louis schools, and a lecture by Mr. 
Arthur Walwyn Evans. On Friday night 
will be a concert by the East St. Louis 
High School Orchestra, and a lecture by 
Ralph Parlette. 

South Central Division of the I. S. T.A., 
State Arsenal, Springfield, Thursday and 
Friday, March 28 and 29, 1928. Speakers 
for Thursday evening are Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, and Pres- 
ident Lotus D. Coffman, University of 
Minnesota. Speakers for Friday are 
Major-General Charles P. Summerall, 
Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army; Gov- 
ernor J. E. Martineay of Arkansas; Dr. 
Ernest Horn, State University of Iowa; 
Dr. Anna D. Cordts, Iowa State Teachers 
College; and Dr. Emma Grant Meader, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Southeastern Division of the I. S. T. A., 
Fairfield, Thursday and Friday, October 
11 and 12, 1928. 

The National Association of Penman- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors will hold 
its next meeting on April 25, 26 and 27 
in Oak Park, the largest village in the 
United States. The convention head- 


quarters will be the New Congress Hotel, 
Chicago; a day will be spent visiting 
schools of Oak Park under the leadership 
of Miss Alma Dorst, supervisor. 

The 1927 membership of this associa- 
tion was 793, and we are hoping to have 
a larger enrollment this year. For 
further information concerning this meet- 
ing address Arthur G. Skeeles, secretary, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Officers of the Divisions of the I. 8. 
T. A. and of other educational organiza- 
tions should notify the editor of the 
Illinois Teacher of the time, place and 
program features of future meetings as 
soon as they are determined. 


A Good Personality Has Both 
Fiber and Finish 


A combination of personal graces 
and substantial qualities in about 
equal parts—this is good personality. 
It is not, as some people think of it, 
merely a pleasing veneer. Neither is 
it an unfinished product of worth. It 
is made up of both fiber and finish 
elements. Good personality not only 
confers on the individual the ability 
to approach and mingle with people 
in a pleasing manner, but it also gives 
him the power to be effective and con- 
fidence-inspiring in his relations with 
them. Personality training, there- 
fore, must comprehend both the pleas- 
ure-giving and the character-forming 
faculties of the pupil—From ‘‘Side- 
lights on Teaching Personality’’ by 
E. E. Dodd, in the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 





Journal of Proceedin3s 


Conclusion of Report of 74th Annual I. S. T. A. Convention Held 
at Springfield, December 27, 28 and 29, 1927 


HE president then asked if 
there was any further new 


business. At this point Mr. 

Walter F. Boyes, a delegate 
from the Western Division, having 
received recognition, called up the 
amendment to the Constitution of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which he had introduced the 
preceding day, and moved that it be 
adopted and submitted to the various 
divisions for their ratification. 

Upon request by Mr. Boyes, the 
secretary read the amendment as sub- 
mitted. Mr. Boyes then explained 
that as far as he knew, there is only 
one living past secretary, Miss Caro- 
line Grote, Dean of Women, W. I. 
S. T. C., Macomb. He said that Miss 
(Grote had served the Association for 
several years as part time secretary 
when the Association paid no salary, 
and that the Association ought to 
adopt the amendment for’ two 
reasons: first, to give Miss Grote the 
honor due her for her faithful and 
willing service; and second, to avail 
itself of the advice, counsel and 
judgment she can bring to our meet- 
ings after her long experience as 
secretary. 

After some other discussion and 
questions and answers, the question 
of adopting the amendment was put, 
and was carried by more than a two- 
thirds majority vote. 

The president then called for the 
report of the committee on teacher 
training. Mr. David Felmley, chair- 
man of the committee, read the fol- 
lowing report: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
TEACHER TRAINING, L.S.T.A. 
December 29, 1927 

Steps have been taken by the di- 
rectors of this association to collect 
definite information with regard to 
the standards of certification in this 
and other states, and with regard to 
the actual preparation of teachers 
now in service. The findings of this 
investigation will not be available for 
several months to come hence we can 
make no report based upon precise 
statistical information. Yet there are 
some matters of common observation 
to which we may direct our attention 
at this time. 

1. We are eonfronted by the fact 
that there is a large surplus of legal- 
ly-qualified teachers in this state 
and throughout the country. Many 
of these are without employment of 
any kind and are willing to accept 


salaries far below a decent living 
standard. They constitute a menace 
to existing salary schedules, and in- 
evitably will discourage promising 
young people who contemplate prep- 
aration for teaching. 

There is no surplus of efficient 
teachers. The problem is to secure 
the employment of the best, to elim- 
inate the poorest, and to require 
thorough preparation of new en- 
trants into the profession. 

School boards generally wish to 
employ competent teachers, the best 
available, but usually they have no 
adequate means of judging the mer- 
its of candidates. Letters of recom- 
mendation are frequently easily ob- 
tained even by the least worthy. 
Hence many school boards are in- 
clined to treat all people holding 
legal certificates as of equal merit, 
and consequently like ‘‘good business 
men’’ they employ the cheapest can- 
didate available. They do not real- 
ize that the cheapest candidate is 
likely to be the person who has _in- 
vested least in professional prepara- 
tion. 

City Boards of Education, which 
are likely to be better informed in 


A CORRECTION AND 
APOLOGY 





On the front cover page of the Feb- 
ruary Illinois Teacher was a picture 
of the Eureka Township High School, 
instead of the Bureau Township High 
School as named on that page. The 
boxed article on page 5 of the same 
number had the correct title and was 
a description of the building pictured 
on the front cover. We do not know 
how the error occurred, since none of 
us connected with the publica- 
tion had in mind any building other 
than the one at Eureka. However, 
the editor must of course assume the 
responsibility, and the only excuse he 
ean give is that he read the proof on 
a hurried speaking trip and possibly 
did not read the eover page proof. We 
offer our apologies to our readers, and 
particularly to Principal B. C. Moore 
of the Eureka Township High School, 
who sent the picture and description 
of the building at our request. We 
shall probably soon have an assistant 
editor who will give more time and 
concentration to the publication than 
we have been able to give and thus 
prevent such errors—R. C. Moore, 
Editor. 


educational affairs than the directors 
of country schools, look to their city 
superintendent to select and nom- 
inate all teachers. May not some- 
thing be done to persuade or require 
rural school directors to select only 
teachers who have been nominated by 
the county superintendent? New 
teachers who come into a county 
cannot and should not be employed 
until approved by the county super- 
intendent. He should exercise his 
power of veto. 

Teachers entering the state for the 
first time should be carefully inves- 
tigated and have the approval of the 
Examining Board or State Superin- 
tendent as a prerequisite for election 
by a board of directors. The power 
of the Examining Board to regulate 
the exchange of certificates issued in 
another state carries with it a corre- 
sponding duty. 

2. At the present time hardly one- 
fourth of our new teachers are ob- 
taining their certificates by examina- 
tion. The Examining Board is en- 
deavoring to place the examinations 
for the various grades of certificates 
on the same level as is attained by 
people who obtain the same kind of 
certificate by attendance upon pro- 
fessional schools. The examination 
questions are difficult enough, but 
the grading of papers rather than the 
difficulty of the questions, determines 
.he number of candidates who shall 
be found eligible for certificates. 
rom the small number of successful 
candidates at the examinations (1914 
out of more than 13,000 in 1926) we 
may infer that the State Examining 
Board is exercising due diligence in 
the grading of papers. 

In the examination only one hour 
is allowed for each subject. Since 
few people who obtain certificates 
are ever called upon for a second ex- 
amination in any subject, the exam- 
ination should be more thorough and 
comprehensive than a single hour 
permits. 

The gateway through examinations 
should not be entirely closed but the 
standard should be so high, and the 
conditions so rigorous that only the 
worthy are admitted. 

3. Under the present system high- 
school graduates of superior ability 
who desire to get to teaching at the 
earliest possible date enter the ex- 
amination and are frequently suc- 
cessful. Others of less ability who 
desire to teach turn to the pro- 
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fessional schools or higher institu- 
tions recognized for the preparation 
of teachers. There is a real danger 
that persons of low native ability and 
little aptitude for the work may get 
certificates and positions through 
certified credits from these higher in- 
stitutions. One county superintend- 
ent writes that he gets more poor 
teachers through certified credits 
than through the examination. 

4. In Ohio and possibly other 
states the law now requires an intelli- 
gence test of all who propose to en- 
ter state normal schools. Candidates 
who fail to meet a certain standard 
are rejected. The state can ill afford 
to spend time and money in training 
teachers who give little promise of 
becoming efficient. On the other 
hand the student of little promise had 
better discover early that teaching is 
not the field for him. 

At the Southern Branch of the 
University of California at "os An- 
geles in 1921, 1922, 1923, the 5911 
candidates for admission were re- 
quired to take the Army Alpha test. 
Their later work in the University 
was compared with the results of 
these tests. These were some of the 
findings : 

(a) No native American student 
whose Alpha score was less than 80 
had a satisfactory first semester rec- 
ord, or met the degree requirements 
within the six-year period. 

(b) In the intelligence test Let- 
ters and Science men stood highest, 
Letters and Science women second, 
Teachers college women lowest. 

(ec) In their subsequent perform- 
ance in the University Teachers Col- 
lege women ranked first. 

(d) A mueh larger per cent of 
the low-seore students drop out of 
college early in the course. 

(e) The low-score students who 
persist make somewhat better grades 
in practice teaching than in academic 
subjects. 

(f) No student whose Alpha 
Army score is less than 80 should 
undertake to prepare for teaching. 

In the State of New York the at- 
tendance in the eleven state normal 
schools has trebled in seven years. 
Active measures have now been taken 
to exclude from the schools unpromis- 
ing candidates. 

To this end: 

(a) The student must be a grad- 
uate of an accredited four-year high 
school. 

(b) There are certain subject re- 
quirements—four years of English, 
two years of science, two of mathe- 
matics, one of history, two of a 
foreign language, along with elec- 
tives. 
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(ec) The local high school prin- 
cipal and the superintendent of 
schools are asked to testify to the 
character of the applicant and the 
desirability of the applicant for ad- 
mission to a teacher-training institu- 
tion. 

(d) <A physical examination by a 
reputable physician. 

(e) <A battery of tests given to all 
students entering in September in- 
cluding tests for General Intelligence, 


Mental Ability, English Reading, 
General Information, and School 
Habits. 


(f) The subsequent performance 
of the student is carefully compared 
with the findings of these various re- 
quirements to determine their value 
in prognosis. 

The five state normal schools of 
Illinois are testing all freshmen in 
English Grammar and Composition, 
in Arithmetic, in General Intelligence, 
and Spelling in order to ascertain 
whether or not these preliminary 
tests of entering students afford a 
dependable basis for prediction as to 
the suecess of these persons in their 
later work. In some of the schools 
these tests have been made in previous 
vears and a careful study is made of 
the correlation between the low stand- 
ing in the tests and subsequent low 
standing as students and as practice 
teachers. 

In some c* the schools we are com- 
paring the high-school standing of 
our freshmen with their subsequent 
work in the schools in order to see 
whether it may not be wise to exclude 
from the normal schools applicants 
from the lower third of the high- 
school graduating classes. This prac- 
tice already obtains in some other 
states. 

At one of the schools the I. Q. 
of entering Freshmen has_ been 
compared with that obtained at the 
three large Universities in our state. 
It appeared that the Freshmen at 
the teachers’ college were not lowest. 

At Normal we have the high-school 
ranking of 626 Freshmen out of the 
class of 782. 44.6 per cent were 
from the highest third of their grad- 
uating classes; 43.6 per cent from 
the middle third, 11.8 per cent from 
the lowest third. The 75 in the low- 
est third ranked in our tests nine per 
cent in our highest third, 35 per cent 
in our middle third, and 56 per cent 
in our lowest third, showing that high 
school rating does not predict in- 
fallibly ability to pass tests. 

Our investigation has not proceed- 
ed far enough to warrant final recom- 
mendations, but we suggest to high- 
school principals that students from 
the lowest third of their graduating 
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class be dissuaded from entering 
state teachers’ colleges unless they 
possess in marked degree other desir- 
able qualities. 

5. The quality of institutional 
credit accepted as a basis for certifi- 
eation should be of high grade and 
should be directly related to the needs 
of the position that the teacher pro- 
poses to fill. Mere academic knowl- 
edge should not be accepted in lieu of 
professional understanding. 

Every institution that certifies can- 
didates for teachers’ certificates 
should be thoroughly inspected pe- 
riodically by a competent committee 
under the direction of the state de- 
partment of public instruction. 

An institution without opportuni- 
ties for practical work in a _ pro- 
fessional clinic for teachers thereby 
indicates that the training of teachers 
is a secondary matter in its purpose, 
and therefore that all of its pro- 


fessional courses are probably in- 
ferior. 
Faculty members teaching pro- 


fessional courses should have profes- 
sional and practical training in 
teaching and experience in public 
schools, as well as scholastic attain- 
ments. 

A serious weakness in our present 
system is the fact that certificates 
enabling people to teach in particular 
fields are not based upon preparation 
for teaching in these fields. For ex- 
ample a young woman who has spent 
a year in college studying English, 
College Mathematies, Biology, French, 
or European History may be licensed 
to teach in the primary or inter- 
mediate grades of the elementary 
school, provided she has had a three- 
hour course in Educational Psychol- 


ogy and an equal course in the 
Principles of Teaching. She may 


have paid no attention whatever to 
the specific organization of the sub- 
jects that she is to teach in the ele- 
mentary school, no study of the spe- 
cific method of the elementary sub- 
jects. The high schools are carefully 
guarded against teachers who lack 
preparation in some high school field 
but the theory obtains that an ex- 
tended college education, ipso facto, 
confers ability to teach elementary 
subjects. 

Teachers with this type of prepara- 
tion should not be granted elementary 
certificates without an examination 
in the subject matter and methods of 
the elementary school. This weak- 
ness can and ought to be cured by the 
State Examining Board without 
further legislation. 

6. Another weakness in our pres- 
ent system is that many county super- 
intendents of schools issue provisional 
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certificates and emergency certifi- 
eates, as permitted by law, to people 
who have failed in examinations in 
spite of the fact that in their own 
counties are to be found well-quali- 
fied teachers holding certificates who 
desire positions. One such superin- 
tendent frankly declares that if a 
school board wishes a particular per- 
son to serve as its teacher he will not 
stand in the way, forgetting that the 
office of county superintendent was 
established in order that some one 
might stand at the door of the school- 
house to exclude the incompetent 
teacher whom _ interested parties 
might try to foist upon the children. 
In 1926 in Calhoun, Greene, Jersey, 
and Marshall counties, more emer- 
gency and provisional certificates 
were issued than regular certificates. 

In Christian, DeKalb, Greene, Jer- 
sey, and Kankakee, the number of 
such certificates exceeded 30. In all, 
697 were issued. Should not the pro- 
vision for such certificates be re- 
pealed? Perhaps they should be is- 
sued only by the State Examining 
Board. At any rate no county 
superintendent should issue any such 
certificate so long as a duly qualified 
teacher is available in his own county 
or elsewhere in the state, at a salary 
deemed fair by the county superin- 
tendent. Such a provision may re- 
quire that a classified register of 
available teachers should be kept by 
the State Examining Board. 

Provisional certificates by law are 

good for a year but may be issued 
only once to the same person. Emer- 
gency certificates are good by law 
only until the next examination for 
teachers’ certificates. 
7. The five state teachers’ colleges 
of Illinois report a diminished at- 
tendance in four of them, a slightly 
increased attendance in the fifth. In 
the aggregate the enrollment in 1927 
is 6 per cent lower than in 1926. At 
least three causes contribute to this 
decline : 

(a) The general depression pre- 
vailing in our agricultural communi- 
ties and in this year shared somewhat 
by other industries. 

(b) The reduced prospect of em- 
ployment after a course has been 
completed in a teacher-training insti- 
tution. 

(ec) The repeal of the law provid- 
ing classification of teachers accord- 
ing to their training with the special 
appropriation to districts employing 
trained teachers. 

It is quite possible that we do not 
need increased enrollments in the nor- 
mal schools and other higher institu- 
tions recognized for the training of 
teachers so much as a better grade of 
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entrants and stricter requirements for 
eraduation and certification. 

8. The new law for the apportion- 
ment of the state school fund will 
enable every school district in the 
state, if it cares to do so, to pay at 
least $800 a year to each of its 
teachers. The companion bill pro- 
viding for higher standards of cer- 
tification failed to pass in the legisla- 
tive jam at the end of the session. 
It is doubtful whether the new mode 
of appropriation will make any im- 
mediate increase in the demand for 
trained teachers. 

9. During and after the war, 
when teachers were scarce, thousands 
of teachers of secant preparation re- 
ceived certificates to teach. Many of 
these have now left the work. Others 
by supplementary studies have 
brought themselves to a_ ereditable 
professional standing. But under our 
liberal provision for the continuing 
life of a certificate once obtained, it 
is doubtless true that many teachers 
are still employed who would have 
difficulty in meeting the standards of 
today if new certificates were re- 
quired of them. Teachers who have 
been out of the work two years should 
be re-admitted only after a new exam- 
ination or further training. 

10. It is the purpose of the State 
Teachers’ Association and of this 
committee to provide for the people 
of Illinois a body of professional 
teachers with such qualities of mind 
and character and training as_ will 
render the best possible service to the 
children of the state, and to this end 
to develop our teacher-training facili- 
ties, to attract to the profession the 
largest possible body of promising 
young people, and to keep the total 
number available for employment 
but little greater than the needs of 
the school demand. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. W. Powers, Watseka, ‘27 
Floyd Goodier, 
Chicago Heights, ’27 
W. P. Morgan, Macomb, °27 
T. J. McCormack, 
LaSalle, ’27 
Joseph C. Brown, 
DeKalb, ’28 
Harry Taylor, 
Harrisburg, °28 
Carrie Barnes,1509 Whittier 
Ave., Springfield, ’28 
Frances Stokdyk, 
Oak Park, ’28 
H. B. Fisher, Streator, ’29 
Wm. B. Owen, Chicago, ’29 
H. W. Shryock, 
Carbondale, ’29 
T. Arthur Simpson, 
Waukegan, ’29 
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Ella LaDew, 300 N. Madison 
Street, Peoria, ’29 

L. C. Lord, Charleston, ’30 

C. C. Chadsey, Urbana, ’30 

L. W. Hanna, Centralia, ’30 

Louise Seibert, 
Bloomington, ’30 

John Arthur Strong, Prin- 
cipal, Nobel School, Chi- 
cago, ’30 

Sophia Catherine Camen- 
isch, Chicago Normal Col- 
lege, Chicago, ’30 

David Felmley, Chairman, 
Normal, ’28 

Mr. Felmley stated that the report 
as read had been approved by every 
member of the committee, and then 
he made a motion that the report be 
adopted, whereupon the motion hay- 
ing been duly seconded, was unani- 
mously adopted by a vote. 

President Morgan next called for 
the report of the committee on reso- 
lutions. Mr. Justin Washburn, 
chairman of that committee, read the 
report, as follows: 

Report of the Committee on Resolutions 


1 

That the constitutional provision for 
a thorough and efficient system of free 
schools whereby all children of this State 
may receive a good common school edu- 
cation may be fully realized we propose: 

1. To raise the standard of teaching 
by favoring legislation that will raise the 
minimum qualifications of beginning 
teachers to four jears of high school 
training or its equivalent and one year of 
professional training. 

2. Legislation that will eliminate pro- 
visional and emergency certificates in 
Illinois. 

3. Since the annuities provided by the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and Re 
tirement Fund Law have always been 
very small, and since they have de- 
creased in purchasing power since the 
law was enacted; that this association 
appoint a committee of five to act with 
the Board of Trustees of the State Teach- 
ers’ Pension and Retirement Fund to in- 
quire into the advisability of asking the 
next General Assembly to increase the 
annuities to a more equitable amount; 
and that this committee report to our 
next annual meeting a plan for financing 
such increase. 

4. That we continue our efforts to se- 
cure more adequate support for the state 
teacher training institutions. 

5. That the Normal School Board be 
given complete autonomy in the manage- 
ment of the teacher training institutions. 

6. That this association through its 
research department investigate and re- 
port the objectives and means that are 
now employed explicitly by the public 
schools of Illinois to improve the teach- 
ing of ethics in this State. 

7. That the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association emphasize the two fold pur- 
pose of education: 
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(a) To train the child in certain 
mechanical skills. 

(b) The development of qualities of 
character, such as reliability, loyalty, in- 
itiative and leadership, through partici- 
pating in social activities. 

While certain tests seem to indicate 
that mechanical skills can be developed 
as well in large classes as in small ones: 
experience has proven that large classes 
prevent a close contact between teacher 
and pupil, deprive the pupil of the op- 
portunity for self expression, and turn 
our schools into factories for mass pro- 
duction of mechanical skills instead of 
producing the more desirable qualities of 
leadership. 

We therefore urge a reduction in the 
size of classes to a point where personal 
contact between the pupil and teacher 
can be inspiring and helpful. 

it 

We approve every effort to promote 
peace and co-operation among nations as 
well as among all classes of society, 
and we urge the President and Senate of 
the United States to take steps toward 
the out-lawry of war. 


il 
The federal government which has long 
accepted responsibility for conducting 
inquiries and disseminating informa- 


tion concerning the public schools of the 
nation should enlarge the scope of its 
scientific inquiry with respect to educa- 
tion and increase its support of this un- 
dertaking. This most important func- 
tion of the national government can best 
be carried out by the establishment of a 
Department of Education with a Secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet. We 
pledge our aggressive support to the Cur- 
tis-Reed Bill which provides for the es- 
tablishment of a Department of Educa- 
tion and for the more adequate support 
of scientific research in education under 
the direction of a Secretary of Educa- 
tion. 
IV 

The teachers of Illinois are conscious 
of the splendid service rendered to the 
teaching profession of America by Super- 
intendent Francis G. Blair throughout his 
administration as president of the 
N. E. A. President Blair as chairman of 
the Board of Directors at its several 
meetings in Dallas proved to the mem- 
bers of that important Board his wisdom 
and skill in the control of numerous 
questions of great importance to the As- 
sociation. 

In the preparation of the program for 
the Seattle meeting and in his superb 
manner of presiding at the many ses- 
sions President Blair won the same de- 
gree of confidence with the delegates 
from all the states that has been so uni- 
versally accorded to him by his own 
people of Illinois. 

Vv 

The recovery of Dr. Wm. B. Owen, 
President of the Chicago Normal College, 
and his restored condition of health to 
the degree that he has been able to re- 
turn to his duties brings to the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association a very keen 
pleasure and all members of the pro- 
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fession in Illinois hereby express their 
gratitude for his improved condition of 
health and their earnest hope for his 
complete recovery. 

vi 

Finally, in view of the fact that this 
association is being served by many 
agencies in the form of Standing and 
Special Committees, the Illinois Teacher, 
@ permanent secretary, a bureau of re- 
search, and regularly elected officers in 
making a worthwhile contribution to the 
cause of public education and the welfare 
of the State and Nation, it is recommend- 
ed that this association tender them an 
expression of confidence in the reports 
which they make to this association and 
in the work which they have perfected 
by their continued industry, and a vote of 
thanks for the devotion they have given 
to this work, and pledge its members 
collectively and individually to support 
these agencies at all times in their at- 
tempts to promote the program of this 
association. 

Mr. Washburn moved the adoption 
of the resolutions as read, and an- 
other delegate seconded the motion. 

Then followed a long discussion of 
Resolution No. 3, which is the one 
providing for a special committee on 
the State Teachers’ Pension and Re- 
tirement Fund. Mr. Felmley moved 





Our Congressmen and the 
Federal Education Bill 

Soon after the annual state meeting 
last December, your secretary sent a 
copy of the resolutions adopted by the 
I. S. T. A. to each of our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. We 
marked for their particular attention 
the resolution favoring the Federal 
Education Bill, and included a letter 
asking their support for that bill. 

Most of them have replied, and 
most of them have given the usual 
non-committal formula of ‘‘expecting 
to give the bill careful consideration 
if it is reported out of committee.”’ 

However, two members gave more 
favorable replies. Hon. Henry R. 
Rathbone, Congressman at Large, 
states unequivocally that he is in fa- 
vor of the bill and states some cogent 
reasons for his support. Hon. Homer 
W. Hall, of the 17th Illinois District 
says that he is in accord with our reso- 
lution and that the bill we recommend 
should become a law. 

Hon. Henry T. Rainey of the 20th 
District says that he expects to sup- 
port the bill ‘‘if it does not make too 
large a charge on the revenues.”’ 

None of the others gave any assur- 
ance of support. 

It seems to your secretary that the 
teachers of Illinois are entitled to 
know the above facts just before the 
primary election so they may take the 
statements by their congressmen into 
consideration when they go to vote.— 
R. C. Moore. 
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that the words after the words ‘‘Gen- 
eral Assembly’’ in Resolution 3. be 
changed to read, ‘‘to inquire into the 
advisability of asking the next Gen- 
eral Assembly to amend the Act re- 
lating to teachers’ pensions.’’ The 
motion received a second, and was 
discussed at length. Upon being put 
to a vote, it was declared lost by a 
vote of 103 to 130. 

Then a vote was taken on the 
original motion to adopt the resolu- 
tions as read, and this motion was 
carried, and the resolutions were de 
clared adopted. 

The president then asked if there 
were any resolutions to be offered 
from the floor. 

Mr. David Felmley stated that 
every one who went to the Seattle 
meeting of the N. E. A. from Illinois 
noticed and appreciated the excellent 
arrangements that were made for 
their comfort while going, while re- 
turning, and while there. The credit 
for these arrangements is due to the 
Illinois Director of the N. E. A., Mr. 
A. L. Whittenberg. Mr. Felmley 
moved, therefore, that the Represen- 
tative Assembly recommend to the 
Illinois delegates to the N. E. A. to 
re-elect Mr. Whittenberg at the next 
meeting of the N. E. A. 

The motion having been duly sec 
onded, was unanimously adopted. 

The president then called upon 
Miss Frances E. Harden, a delegate 
from Chicago, to speak in explana 
tion of an amendment to the By-Laws 
of the National Education Associa 
tion, which had been recommended by 
a committee of which she was a mem- 
ber and presented at the Seattle 
meeting. Miss Harden read the fol 
lowing : 

DISCUSSION OF PROPOSED 

AMENDMENT OF THE BY-LAWS 

OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

In 1920 the National Education As- 
sociation was re-organized and since 
that date all business of the organi- 
zation has been transacted by a rep- 
resentative assembly composed of 
delegates. These delegates are of 
three kines: life delegates, ex-officio 
delegates and elected delegates. 

Life delegates are all past presi- 
dents who, upon retiring as president, 
become life delegates, together with a 
few representatives of State associa- 
tions, colleges and other organizations 
that took out life membership in the 
N. E. A. many years ago. At the 
present time there are 27 life del- 
egates. 

Ex-officio delegates are the officers 
of the N. E. A., all State superintend- 
ents of schools, commissioners of edu- 
cation and State N. E. A. directors. 
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Elected delegates are of two kinds: 
those representing State associations, 
and those representing local teacher 
organizations that are affiliated with 
the N. E. A. There are approximate- 
ly 1,100 elected delegates. 

More than 90 per cent of the life 
and ex-officio delegates come from the 
supervisory group. The personnel of 
this group changes but little from 
vear to year, thus creating in the een- 
ter of the delegate body a practically 
stationary group able to capitalize its 
knowledge and experience § and, 
through the power and authority of 
position, to formulate the policies 
and dominate the activities of the 
N. E. A. 

The elected delegates, although 
large in number, are a constantly 
changing group, each year with many 
new members, coming from widely 
separated points in the United States, 
strangers to each other, unorganized, 
without knowledge of or experience 
in the work of the great national 
hody, and having no background of 
experience to help them, are in large 
measure ineffectual. 

Under the present by-laws, the 
elected delegates from State associa- 
tions and from local associations are 
on a different basis. The State elects 
one delegate from each 100 members, 
who are also members of the N. E. 
A., up to 500 members, and then one 
delegate for each 500 members; 
while in local associations, the repre- 
sentation is one delegate for every 
100 members who are members of the 
N. E. A. Under the present by-laws, 
each member of the N. E. A. may be 
represented through two or more as- 
sociations. 

A State association must pay 
$100.00 affiliation dues, while a local 
pays but $5.00. 

In 1926 a committee of twenty-four 
was appointed by the President of the 
N. E. A., Francis G. Blair, to consider 
the question of amendments to the by- 
laws, the selection of delegates and 
kindred questions. 

This committee, of which Dr. P. P. 
Claxton is Chairman, held a number 
of meetings, appointed a sub-commit- 
tee of five, which also held meetings 
and brought to Seattle a preliminary 
report. This report, with a few 
changes, was approved unanimously 
by the members of the committee in 
Seattle and presented to the delegate 
body for consideration. These pro- 


posed amendments will be before the 
delegate body for action at its meet- 
ing in Minneapolis in 1928. 

These amendments make radical 
changes in the personnel and selec- 
tion of delegates to the representative 


assembly. They provide for one kind 
of delegate only, no duplication of 
representation, the elimination of all 
life delegates and of all ex-officio 
delegates except the President and 
the twelve Vice Presidents. They pro- 
vide for the reduction in size of the 
representative assembly to 500 mem- 
bers 

Under the proposed by-laws, the 
basis of representation will be the 
same for both State and local associa- 
tions. Affiliation dues for both will 
also t-e the same. 

The Representative Assembly will 
be composed of the President, the 
twelve Vice-Presidents and 500 dele- 
gates elected by State and local af- 
filiated associations. 

In order to determine the ratio, or 
the number of N. E. A. members 
necessary to entitle an association to 
a delegate, the Secretary of the N. E. 
A. will divide the total number of 
N. E. A. members at the close of the 
membership year by 500. With this 
ratio established, the Secretary will 
then send to the secretary of each 
State association a statement giving 
the number of N. E. A. members in 
the State and the number of delegates 
to which that State will be entitled, 
and with this he will send a list of 
affiliated locals within the State with 
the number of N. E. A. members ac- 
eredited to each local. Provision is 
made for a new form of membership 
blank providing space for the name 
of the organization through which 
the member wishes his membership 
accredited. 

Each local having an N. E. A. 
membership sufficient to entitle it to 
one or more delegates will name its 
delegates and certify their names to 
the State Secretary for election. 

Local associations having an N. E. 
A. membership not less than fifty 
but not sufficient for a delegate, will 
be entitled to nominate a delegate and 
from these nominees the State as- 
sociation will elect the number of 
delegates to which that group of lo- 
eals would be entitled. For ex- 
ample: if there were in the State 
seven local associations with more 
than fifty N. E. A. members but less 
than the ratio, each of the seven 
could make one nomination. If the 
total membership of the seven locals 
was sufficient to entitle the group to 
four delegates, the four receiving the 
highest number of votes would be 
elected, and the three not elected 
delegates would be named as _ al- 
ternates,—thus giving to each of the 
seven locals either a delegate or an 
alternate. 

From the N. E. A. members not 
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members of any local affiliated group 
having delegates, the State associa- 
tion will elect the remaining number 
of delegates to which the State is en- 
titled. 

It is the hope of the Committee 
that if these amendments are adopted 
and the delegate body reduced to 500, 
some plan may be devised by which 
all necessary expenses of delegates 
may be paid,—thus making it pos 
sible for those on low salaries to 
serve as delegates as well as_ those 
who receive the larger salaries, or are 
fortunate enough to occupy positions 
which provide for all such expenses. 
—Frances E. Harden. 





The president then called upon Mr. 
Francis G. Blair, who had appointed 
the N. E. A. committee of which Miss 
Harden was a member, for further 
explanation of the work of the com- 
mittee. Whereupon, Mr. Blair gave 
a further explanation of the proposed 
amendment to the By-Laws and gave 
it his hearty endorsement. 

President Morgan then announced 
that the program as officially ar- 
ranged had been completed but he 
stated that he had a few presents to 
distribute. His first present was to 
the Assembly in the nature of a vocal 
solo by Mr. Schueneman, who sang in 
his artistic way ‘‘The Trumpeter,”’ 
and ‘‘Fiddle and I.’’ 

Mr. Morgan next presented to the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
its newly elected president and ef- 
ficient leader, Fannie Spaits Merwin. 
As Mrs. Merwin stepped forward to 
address the Assembly she was inter- 
rupted by Mr. John E. Miller, a dele- 
gate from the Southwestern Division, 
who spoke as follows: 

It has been said that a husband is the 
by-product of matrimony. This implies 
that when a man marries and has a true 
wife and helpmeet, he is stimulated to 
greater effort in earning capacity, and is 
a better citizen and a better and more 
wholesome man. In harmony with that 
idea, when any lady teacher achieves the 
prominence in our Association that our 
new president has achieved, it inspires 
every man teacher to become a better 
teacher, a more efficient citizen and a 
better man. 

Fannie Spaits Merwin has served the 
teachers of East St. Louis and St. Clair 
County by her wise counsel, advice and 
inspiration more than any other one 
teacher in the State, and the East St. 
Louis Teachers’ Association ask you all 
to join with them in presenting this 
bouquet of flowers to our new president. 
with this thought: 

“When e’er a noble deed is wrought, 

When e’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 

To higher levels rise.” 


Mr. Miller then presented to Mrs. 
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Merwin a beautiful bouquet of roses 
Mrs. Merwin responded as follows : 

I am not going to tell you that this 
is a surprise, nor am I going to use 
that other favorite expression of a 
woman, ‘‘This is so sudden!’’ For I 
have been looking forward to this 
three years. I do not believe Mr. 
Miller knew it, but this bouquet has 
been promised to me for two years, 
and even the length of the stems was 
specified. So it is not sudden and it 
is not a surprise, but it is mighty 
sweet. 

IT don’t want to leave the platform 
without assuring you I have a keen 
sense of the honor done me. I think 
first I have this feeling because I am 
a woman. Two or three, five or six, 
seven or eight, possibly a dozen or 
twenty of you men have assured me 
in private conversation that vou real- 
ly do not care whether the President 
is € man or a woman. I am glad to 
assure you that seventy-five years 
from today the women are going to 
be just as generous if they have the 
presidency seventy-one times out of 
a possible seventy-five. 

So I am thankful first because I am 
a woman. I am thankful, too, for 
this reason, because I may say I have 
belonged to that department of edu- 
eation that comes so slowly into its 
own in point of honor and salary, 
the county superintendents, and I am 
glad because I may represent them 
slightly. I am also glad because all 
my life I have been a country school 
teacher, and I like to think that my 
fellow-teachers out on the last out- 
posts of civilization in things I do 
may have some recognition, perhaps, 
in this beautiful bouquet of roses, and 
in this honor that has come to the 
position through me. Then, at the 
back of all that, I am just plain glad. 

So I want to thank you for all the 
pleasure I have had these three years. 
The only shadow on my happiness is 
the feeling that I am getting so much 
more than your Association is get- 
ting in this gift of Mr. Morgan. And 
that isn’t really any shadow, because 
you never saw a woman in yotr life 
who did not thoroughly enjoy getting 
the best of a good bargain. 

President Morgan then read a 
telegram that had come to him ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Merwin, as follows: 

Hearty congratulations from the East 
St. Louis Teachers’ Association. A reward 
of merit. 

The president then declared that 
the program had been finished, that 
there was no further business to be 
transacted, and that the seventy- 
fourth annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association stood ad- 
journed.—R. C. Moore, Secretary. 
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Former N.E. A. and I.S.T.A. President Dies 


Dr. William B. Owen, President of Chicago Normal 
College and Noted Educational Leader, Succumbs 


HE daily press of February 

18 carried news of the sud- 

den death of President Wil- 

liam B. Owen of the Chicago 

Normal College. He succumbed 

while attending a student social 

function the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 17. 

Two years ago Mr. Owen expe- 

rienced a severe illness, but after an 

extended leave of absence he had ap- 
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parently recovered his usual health 
and had returned to active duty last 
October. 

The passing of this educator takes 
from the state one of its strongest 
leaders of the past twenty-five years. 
He had been principal of the Chicago 
Normal College since 1909 and pre- 
vious to that for a period of years 
was in the education department of 
the University of Chicago. 

At its annual meeting in July, 
1922, Mr. Owen was elected president 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and in December of that same 
year he was chosen head of the TIli- 
nois State Teachers’ Association. 
Both these honors came unsolicited by 
him and as a spontaneous expression 
by the teachers of their appreciation 
of his long and constructive service to 
both state and national organizations. 


Needless to say he filled both these ex- 
ecutive and administrative positions 
admirably. 

The Illinois Teacher of September, 
1923 in its reference to the N. E. A. 
meeting of that year comments thus: 

Everyone agreed that our own Presi- 
dent William B. Owen made a most ef- 
ficient and business-like presiding officer. 
His work was commended by all. One 
of the oldest and most regular members 
said: “William B. Owen is unquestion- 
ably the best equipped parliamentarian 
who has ever held the gavel of the N. E. 
A. His rulings were as impersonal as 
crystallized neutrality.” Many of the 
delegates declared that he could be re- 
elected if he would give his consent; but 
he never gave that consent. 

Mr. Owen's services to his own State 
association were many. He was one of 
the most effective proponents of the re 
organization of the association on a rep- 
resentative basis. As chairman of the 
committee on appropriations for three 
years before becoming president he was 
largely responsible for the adoption of 
the budget system of the Association and 
for the beginning of a satisfactory bal- 
ance in our treasury. 

If not the first to propose the mainten- 
ance of working headquarters in Spring 
field with a trained staff to do research 
work for the association, Mr. Owen was 
an earnest advocate of the plan. He 
pushed it vigorously during his presidency, 
and the establishment of our Department 
of Research and Statistics followed close- 
ly upon the close of his term of office 
Largely through his efforts also there has 
been created the Office Building Fund of 
the organization, looking toward the pur- 
chase in Springfield of property for per- 
manent offices and headquarters, a fund 
that at present amounts to nearly $25,000 

An aggressive, courageous fighter, but 
with a pleasing personality and a high 
sense of justice that disarmed his oppon- 
ents, William B. Owen was a master in 
debate. He was sure of his facts and fig- 
ures in any matter he discussed; precise, 
logical, and concise in his presentation of 
argument, and kindly withal. He had a 
positive conviction of the necessity for a 
strong, active, well-organized association 
of teachers in both state and nation 
actively engaged in the solution of edu 
cational problems; and it is not too much 
to say that probably no other person has 
done as much as he to raise teachers’ asso- 
ciations to their present standing as 
effective agencies in educational progress 

We, the teachers of Illinois, owe much 
to this competent leader and scholarly 
fellow teacher; for years to come we 
shall miss his deep interest in our wel 
fare, his intelligent counsel in our delib- 
erations, his fearless support of our prin- 
ciples, and his efficient help in achieving 
our purposes. 





Factors and Problems in Consolidation 


Consolidation Progress in Illinois Is Slow; Social, Economic and 
Educational Trends Foretell District Reorganization 


(Continued from January Number) 


N a former number of the Teacher 


we pointed out that the history 

of consolidation of elementary 

schools in Illinois has been very 
slow.2® Among the factors and prob- 
lems bearing upon consolidation and 
centralization of the small districts in 
our State were mentioned the spread 
of the dual system, the dwindling of 
rural population, the growing realiza- 
tion of the need of improved educa- 
tion for country people if they are to 
keep pace with urban progress, the 
comparative weakness of most rural 
schools, the difficulty of transporting 
pupils to a centralized building, and 
the general problem of school costs as 
affected by consolidation. We must 
speak more fully of revenues for 
larger school units. 


Problem of School Finance 


In Illinois it seems that during the 
last few years farm lands have been 
assessed at a higher ratio of their es- 
timated true value than is the case for 
city lots. Table No. 1523 of the C. & 
N. W. Railway Tax Office summar- 
izes a study made in 1924-1925 of the 
assessment of both rural and urban 
realty. This study shows that 6,122 
sales of lots in 308 towns of 22 coun- 
ties (Chicago being omitted in the 
study of Cook County) and the study 
of 1,153 transfers of acre property 
in the same counties resulted in these 
findings: (a) lots were assessed at 
34.90% of their estimated true value; 
and (b) aere property was assessed at 
39.39% of its value, or a ratio one- 
eighth higher than city lots. 

At the present time the assessment 
of farm lands is being reduced in 
many counties of Illinois; in some 
counties this is being done even 
though the assessment of city realty 
is being raised. Certainly some of 
the inequities in the assessment of 
urban and realty are being removed. 

In considering the claim that rural 
territory has a higher assessed value 
per pupil than is found in cities and 
that the consolidation for school pur- 
poses of territory surrounding and 
including a city is unfair to the far- 
mers, let us remember that certain 
points are often overlooked. Urban 
residents own about one-third of the 
rural realty and about one-fourth of 
all rural property in our country; 
that is, much property in country 


*[Uinois Teacher, pp. 2-5 and 26-7 of Janu 
ary, 1928, 


sections is in the possession of those 
whose children are schooled in town. 
Furthermore, we frequently hear of 
families moving to town to have bet- 
ter schools for their children, leaving 
farms to be operated by workers with- 
out children of school age. Then, too, 
we might recall that many mines and 
factories are located in rural terri- 
tory and that about four-fifths of the 
railroads and most of the pine lines 
are assessed in farm territorv. More- 
over, centralized districts often do 
and should provide at district ex- 
pense for the transportation of pupils 
who reside very far from the school; 
the pupils that directly benefit by this 
transportation are only pupils from 
the farms, althongh the cities bear a 
share in the cost of such transpor- 
tation. 

Realty should be placed unon the 
books at its true value in order that 
holders of personalty ean afford to 
list the same without the rates ab- 
sorbing fully the income that person- 
alty yields—and in order that assess- 
ors may feel that they are not con- 
fiseators when they enter personalty 
upon the books. A more effective as- 
sessment of personal property would 
result in a relatively larger share of 
the public revenues from urban 
rather than rural centers.” 

When a considerable share of the 
support of common school education 
is assumed bv the state as a unit, we 
shall no doubt find more of equity in 
the system of producing educational 
funds. At least the state government 
is using other means than a general 
property tax for raising much of the 
revenue needed for general state pur- 
poses. This statement does not mean 
that the general property tax is to 
be condemned in entirety; rather, we 
feel that the administration of the 
same in Illinois is to he made re- 
spectable. 

Certainly levies upon income should 
be a supplementary source of rev- 
enue in Illinois. Either a_ elassi- 
fied property tax or an income tax 
could be made to reach intangibles at 
least to some extent. Also we should 
learn from New York and California 
how to reach more effectively the tax- 
able ability of corporation privileges. 
These, likewise, are revenue sources 
that will be drawn from the urban 
rather than the rural population. 


»Page 66 of National Wealth and Income, 
5, Eepeet by the Federal Trade Commission, 
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The work of the regular State Tax 
Commission has not proved as effee- 
tive as some of us had hoped.” If the 
commission needs to have more 
authority in order to bring about as- 
sessments that are honest and equit- 
able, the power should be granted 
Just as we never could have had a 
creditable system of highways with 
an extreme ‘‘road district’’ and town- 
ship control, so we shall probably find 
that we shall arrive at a decent as- 
sessment process by making the coun- 
tv the smallest assessment unit and 
by giving a large decree of super- 
vision to a centralized state agency. 
The state tax commission should be 
manned by people trained in the 
economies of taxation, accustomed to 
riving their full time to their duties, 
and convinced that the statutory 
duties as set forth are not empty 
legal phrases. 

It would be folly to say that edu- 
cational needs should go begging un- 
til the general revenue system has 
been overhauled to please all groups 
of our population. Such a time will 
probably never come. Public serv- 
ants other than those interested in 
the schools do not appear to be wait- 
ing for the millennial day in revenue 
reform before showing the need for 
more public revenue. If the schools 
are to be but fairly well financed, the 
educational forees must not be back- 
ward in pointing out the progress 
needed in our schools. 

Why is a tar system created and 
why is it administered? The answer 
is clear: simply to support our neces- 
sary public institutions. Because 
good schools promote in society the 
advancement of wealth and the pro- 
duction of incomes far greater than 
the expenditure necessary for educa- 
tional support, it is an insult to our 
civie intelligence to permit an inade- 
quate tax system to stand in the way 
of progressive educational develop- 
ments. And yet one can hear of re- 
actionaries who would sanction the 
famishing of the publie schools ‘‘in 
order to spare from reform a de- 
eadent tax scheme.’” When evils in 
the revenue system become generally 
apparent and when such system is no 
longer fitted to a progressive society, 
then the people of the state have the 
power to demand and to obtain all 
necessary changes and improvements. 
"“Jllinois Teacher: pp. 107-113 of March. 


1925; pp. 5 and 12 of November, 1927; p. 13 
of December, 1927. 
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State Incentives Toward Consolidation 


When a group of districts vote to 
consolidate and centralize their 
schools, there generally arises the de- 
mand for a new central building and 
the demand for transportation of 
pupils. In numerous states we find 
that aid is given for building, for 
transportation, and for general pur- 
poses in consolidated districts; and in 
some states these incentives are of- 
fered to districts of any type. 

(1) At least twelve states grant 
aid to local communities in the erec- 
tion of buildings either through giving 
specified sums or by making loans at 
low rates of interest. A few examples 
are here given. 

Minnesota pays 40% of the cost, 
but not to exceed $3,000, in case of 
building in consolidated district.” 
Missouri contributes 25% of the cost 
(up to $2,000) in case pf approved 
building in consolidated district.” 
New York pays one-fourth the cost 
of a central rural school if the build- 
ing is approved by the state commis- 
sioner of education and if the local 
school tax rate exceeds a five mill 
levy.” 

The participation of the state in 
the financing of school buildings 
might not prove desirable if local 
communities were thereby encouraged 
to be extravagant. It is often point- 
ed out that buildings are a part of 
the community’s capital, a source of 
community pride, and that the build- 
ing does not move from the com- 
munity to other parts of the state as 
may the educated product—the chil- 
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school district with 
population $200 per year for each 
permanently closed school located 
therein.” Texas gives $1,000 to any 
consolidated district upon its inaugu- 
ration; such district is to maintain a 
rural high school and may maintain 
its elementary schools in original dis- 
tricts." Wisconsin gives its state 
graded schools in rural communities 
yearly allotments as follows : $300 for 
graded schools of first class; $200 for 
graded schools of second class; for 
junior high schools, one-half cost of 
instruction up to $500; and $100 ad- 
ditional bonus for each of the above 
classes of schools if approved voca- 
tional subjects be taught.” 

We question the offer to consoli- 
dated districts of general bonuses for 
reaching specific standards. If re- 
wards are given for the optional at- 
tainment of specific educational 
standards higher than the minimum 
requirements set by the state, then 
we shall doubtless find that the ablest 
communities would profit most from 
such stimulative grants. In brief, 
the extension of state aid for the at- 
tainment of superior standards left 
optional with local communities tends 
to make ever greater inequalities in 
educational opportunities throughout 
the state. 

(3) More than one-third of 
states have mandatory 
concerning distances above 
pupils are transported. In 


less than 5,000 


the 
regulations 

which 
Indiana 


™P. 83 of School Laws, 1925. 
*P. 33 of 1924 Biennial Report of 


Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 
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transportation must be provided in 
city or township consolidated dis- 
tricts for pupils residing over two 
miles from school; for pupils in dis- 
eontinued districts who are required 
to travel over one and a half miles to 
the new school designated; and for 
pupils 6 to 12 years of age who reside 
in consolidated or discontinued dis- 
tricts and find their route of travel 
above one mile.” In Jowa transporta- 
tion becomes mandatory at the range 
of two miles for pupils residing in a 
district closed on account of small at- 
tendance and in any district provid- 
ing public transportation ;“ in con- 
solidated districts transportation is 
mandatory for pupils living in the 
country and more than one mile from 
school. In Ohio public transporta- 
tion must be provided for elementary 
pupils residing more than two miles 
from school and for pupils who enjoy 
the high school privilege and whose 
route of travel is above four miles.* 

Mandatory regulations governing 
transportation are in general worthy 
of approval. At public expense a 
child should be transported wherever 
such is necessary for his reasonable 
convenience and comfort; under any 
other condition the publie school sys- 
tem could hardly be called efficient 
and would fail to provide anything 
like a reasonable equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. [Illinois could 
learn much from many states on the 
subject of mandutory transportation 
of school children. 


“P. 335 of Acts of 1925. 
“Pp. 72 of Laws of oth G. A. 











4 dren. Nevertheless, we must agree of Bee of Diennist Report of 1924-1926, Dept. SP. 90 of Aote of Eztra Session, 194 
sé with Dr. Mort that ‘‘up to some point, 
the building is a necessary part of 

the equipment required to carry on rr- 
id the educational process, the result Of  — [emumene= 
od which will be felt throughout the 
ul state and in different communities 
ws just as the results of the very acts of 
- the teachers are felt.’™ 
of (2) State grants of miscellaneous 
- nature might be cited from more 
ol than one-third of the states of the 
ir Union. For five consecutive years a 
- consolidated district in Oregon re- 
iY ceives the sum of $100 multiplied by 
- the number of original districts con- 
a solidated; and if transportation for 
" any annexed district be provided, the 
- consolidated district receives each 
- year such proportion of the elemen- 
- tary school fund as was due the an- 
ly nexed district at the time of consolli- 
a dation:” Pennsylvania pays to each 
y. sa 
1e =P. 674 of 19287 Laics, 

8p. 3, 539 of 1919 Revised Statutes. 

M1 “P. 113 of Cahill’s Consolidated Laws, 1926 
- “a Mort, Poul R., P. 10 of State Support of 
b. i tae, wake en, Cae GYMNASIUM CLASS OF GIRLS 
13 *P, 89 of School Laws, 1927, Sheffield Community Consolidated School, Bureau County 
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(4) At least half of the states 
grant specific aid in transportation. 
Delaware pays the necessary cost of 
transportation for children of all 
ages.” New Jersey pays three-fourths 
of the cost of transportation where 
the same has been approved by the 
county superintendent.” New York 
assumes 50% of the cost if the district 
concerned has a five-mill levy.” From 
the 2.65 mill levy enforced on each 
county (considered a state common 
school fund) Ohio pays 50% of the 
cost of personal service rendered in 
transportation.” Pennsylvania allows 
60% to 75% of the cost of transporta- 
tion (depending upon the ability of 
the district) up to a maximum of 
$4,000 annually ; the cost may include 
depreciation charges up to 15% an- 
nually on original cost of convey- 
ances.” 

Believing as we do that it is clear- 
ly the duty of the state to demand 
good educational standards in all 
schools, to assume a major portion of 
school costs throughout the state, and 
to apportion funds primarily accord- 
ing to needs, we are in accord with 
the idea that the state should pay a 
major portion of the cost of trans- 
porting school children. The educa- 
tional task of two communities may 
be proportional neither to the num- 
ber of teachers employed nor to the 
number of pupils; for, one com- 
munity may need to reorganize its 
schools through consolidation and 
find it necessary to incur a large an- 
nual expense for transportation. 

A district may have little or no 
control over conditions therein which 
render travel difficult. The roads in 
a community may apparently be 
neglected at least for many years by 
the state even though the highways in 
another community may be made su- 
perior at state expense. Since an 
efficient organization of the schools is 
necessary in order that the children 
may obtain an enriched curriculum, 
good teaching, and thorough super- 
vision, it follows that the state is not 
in any sense equalizing either the op- 
portunities for efficient education or 
the financial load in support of 
schools until the state makes ample 
provision for helping to bear the cost 
of transportation. State aid for this 
purpose does not fall in the class of 
stimulative rewards for attaining su- 
perior optional standards—rewards 
which, as stated above, we do not 
sanction. State aid for transportation 
would go only to those special com- 
munities that found it necessary to 


“Pp. 30 of 1924 Annual Report of Department 
of Public Instruction, 

“Pp, 450 of 1926 Laws. 

“Pp. 112 of Cahill’s Annotated Statutes, 1926. 

“Pp, 214 of 1922 School Laws. 

“Pages 94 and 204 of 1926 School Laws, 


incur a preliminary financial load be- 
for their schools could be organized 
for the effective work possible in 
many districts not in need of trans- 
portation. 

(5) Several states have regula- 
tions for closing schools of small 
attendance. In Indiana the town 
trustee must abandon a school with 
fewer than twelve pupils in average 
daily: attendance unless special per- 
mit be granted “y the state depart- 
ment of educ’ “6 

In Maine a ___ool of less than an 
average attendance of eight pupils 
must be suspended unless continued 
by a vote of the town meeting.” In 
Maryland the county board may aban- 
don a school with fewer than twelve 
pupils in average daily attendance.” 
In Pennsylvania a school with less 
than an average daily attendance of 
ten pupils must be closed unless spe- 
cial permit be given by the state coun- 
cil of education.” 

State regulations regarding the 
closing of small schools appear wise 
from every standpoint—provided that 
allowance be made for exceptional 
eases where abandonment would work 
hardships. There is a strong prevail- 
ing tendency for the small school to 
employ a weak teacher and for the 
community in general to lose interest 
in the school. A child trained where 
there are only a few pupils loses much 
of the socializing influence that 
should be brought into his education. 
It would appear to be a wise meas- 
ure to advocate in Illinois a legal pro- 
vision whereby schools should be 
abandoned where the average daily 
attendance for the year dropped be- 
low a certain number of pupils (such 
as ten for example); but of course 
local conditions of transportation 
might require exceptions to any rule 
that could be formulated. Over 2,000 
one-teacher schools in Illinois would 
need to be abandoned if we followed 
Pennsylvania’s plan of compelling 
the closing of a school of less than ten 
pupils in average daily attendance, 
and approximately 3,150 schools 
would be abandoned under Indiana’s 
plan of closing schools of less than 
twelve pupils in average daily at- 
tendance. 

The Basic School Unit As a Factor in 
Subsequent Centralization 

Many a small rural community al- 
ready located within a large school 
taxing unit such as the township or 
the county, would probably be willing 
to abandon its one-room school, pro- 
vided, that the children were sent to 
a better school with the cost of trans- 


“Pp. 67 of 1925 Annual Report of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

©P. 351 of 1916 Revised Statutes. 

=P. 44 of School Laws, 1927. 

=P. 93 of 1985 School Laws. 
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portation of rural children borne by 
the entire larger unit of taxation. 
Consequently, the town or the county 
as the basic school unit of taxation 
offers good opportunities for the 
closing of small schools. 

In the New England States the 
trustees of the town school unit gen- 
erally arrange for needed consolida- 
tion and provide transportation at 
the expense of the town (and with aid 
from the state in some cases). The 
same plan is true in Indiana. In cer- 
tain states transportation is provided 
at county expense; for example, in 
Louisiana, New Mexico, and Mary- 
land. 

Illinois has a few thousand schools 
wherein the enrollment is very small. 
Ilowever, the abandonment of these 
one-room schools is so closely related 
to the abolishment of the districts 
that the two ideas may be looked upon 
as synonymous. Certainly it is a 
much easier matter to close one of the 
several schools in a town or county 
unit than it is to destroy a school unit 
by closing its only building. 

In brief, it seems reasonable to pre- 
sume that when the county and the 
state become major units in school 
finance the reorganization of the 
smaller sub-units would become rela- 
tively less difficult. Moreover, the 
county and the state as effective units 
result in educational leadership and 
administrative control far more ef- 
ficient than the policies of narrow lo- 
calism too often found under the 
small independent district system. 


Other Points on Centralization 


(1) Different authorities are now 
given control over district boundary 
changes in Illinois. (a) Trustees of 
schools may upon petition consoli- 
date, divide, or change the outlines of 
districts such action must follow a 
petition from at least a part of the 
legal voters of the territory affected.” 
(b) Districts may be consolidated 
when a majority vote to such effect is 
made by each district concerned at 
an election called by the directors of 
the districts involved.” (c) Moreover, 
a group of districts may by a major- 
ity vote of electors of all districts in- 
volved consolidate through an elec- 
tion called by the county superintend- 
ent after receipt of proper petition.” 
The county superintendent of schools 
under whose direction a community 
or consolidated district is established 
retains jurisdiction over detachments 
and annexations. (d) Changes in 
high school district boundaries may 
after receipt of petition be made by 

"Sec. 46 of School Law of Illinois, circular 
Aree by superintendent of public instruc- 


“Ibid, Sec, 121, 
“]bid. Bec. 84. 
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an ex-officio board of three county of- 
ficers, none of whom may have any 
deep interest in educational matters.” 

It would appear that the machinery 
for changing district boundaries 
could be simplified to great advantage 
and that the authority in this regard 
should be given to some group of 
persons chosen on account of their in- 
terest in schools. 

(2) In 1928 Section 84 of the 
School Law, relative to the formation 
of consolidated districts, was amend- 
ed in such a way that the inhabitants 
of any particular district included in 
a consolidation might petition the 
county superintendent to call an elec- 
tion, might vote themselves out of the 
consolidation, and then might be de- 
tached by the county superintendent. 
Illinois Supreme Court Decisions, 
Vol. 314, page 64 and Vol. 318, page 
385, state that in case the people of 
a district thus vote to be detached, 
the county superintendent has no 
choice whatsoever in the matter but 
must make such detachment. This 
amendment has resulted in the disso- 
lution of a few consolidated districts 
of Illinois, and it appears that it has 
prevented the formation of several 
consolidations that were being pro- 
posed. 

(3)The non-high school territory, 
with its maximum tax rate lower than 
in high school districts, stands out as 
constant inducement for certain sec- 
tions of high school districts to be ad- 
joined thereto. Perhaps all territory 
should be placed in community school 
districts as soon as possible and trans- 
portation furnished for pupils who 
must travel any considerable dis- 
tance. 

(4) The combination of the under- 
lying elementary school districts with 
the overlying high school district so 
that the result would be a ‘‘com- 
munity school’’ would under present 
laws seriously reduce the educational 
funds.” 

(5) Imlinois recently enacted a 
law permitting any board of directors 
(or board of education) to transfer 
classes or grades to adjoining dis- 
tricts and to pay tuition and trans- 
portation as needed.” It has been 
suggested that this new provision 
might result in the sending of pupils 
in the seventh and eighth grades 
from the one-room districts to urban 
schools better able to care for their 
needs. If this should be done in 
large measure throughout the state 
(which seems unlikely), many of our 
one-teacher schools would have their 


“Pp. 7 of School Law of Illinois, circular 220 

— b rintendent of public instruction. 

23 of - chool Law of Illinois, circular 220 

me by superintendent of public instruction. 
Ibid, page 46. 





enrollment further reduced. Con- 
sequently, there would be an added 
incentive to gather their elementary 
pupils into a centralized building. 
Should this prove to be the final re- 
sult, we should find that we had pro- 
gressed by moving downward; that is, 
beginning with the high school first 
we should have finally passed all 
grades of the common school into one 
community school district. 

(6) The educational needs of 
early adolescence are met most effec- 
tively through the organization of a 
real junior high school.” The tra- 
ditional 8-4 plan of organization 
seems fixed by our present dual sys- 
tem of high school districts overlying 
the elementary districts; and accord- 
ing to some of our prominent leaders 
in school work the pupils of junior 
high school age are thereby being 
wounded educationally. 

Clearly, in most communities it 
would be better to have one school 
board over the common schools of a 
community and one superintendent 
to administer and co-ordinate the 
work of the grades and the high 
school. The community centralized 
school offers the best opportunities 
for introducing special subjects with 
teachers dividing their time between 
the elementary and high school 
classes, and for providing adequate 
supervision for the instruction of 


®For example, see: Koos, Leonard V., Juntor 
High School, Ginn and Co., 1927; Pechstein 
and McGregor, Psychology of the Junior High 
School Pupil, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924; Her 
bert B. Bruner, The Junior High School at 
Work, Teachers’ college, Columbia university, 
1925; Thomas H. Briggs, Junior High School, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920; Calvin O. Davis. 
Junior High School Education, World Book Co _ 
1924; Department of Supe srintende nee, N. E. A., 
Figtn Yearbook, 1927; etc. 
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elementary classes, especially in the 
ease of rural pupils, as well as for 
bringing in the real spirit of the 
junior high school. 

(7) Just how can the dual system 
of organization (the high school dis- 
trict overlying elementary districts) 
become the unit system with grades 
and high school combined? In most 
communities the unit system should 
prevail,.provided that the schools 
could be properly financed. 

Figure III illustrates that bound- 
ary problems will arise when the unit 
school is to be made from the com- 
plicated dual system. Could com- 
munities be reorganized one at a 
time? Would it not be better to carry 
on such reorganization upon a county 
basis? 

Our First Question 

In the beginning of our discussion 
we asked, ‘‘Why are many states 
much more successful in improving 
rural education through centraliza- 
tion of schools than is Illinois?’’ The 
answer to this question would involve 
a study of the great social, economic, 
and educational trends among the 
several states. With a specific case 
we shail illustrate points that help to 
explain the progress of consolidation 
and centralization in one state.” 

Pennsylvania is beginning to move 
rapidly toward the centralization of 
small schools; in 1925 there were 
1,900 fewer one-room schools than in 
1920. We can explain this fact by 
observing: (1) that the percentage 
of surfaced roads is one-third higher 


“For other points in explanation of con- 
solidation preston in many states, see pages 
18 to 25 of Exhibit No. 131, issued by ay ve 
moat of Research and Statistics, I. 8. T. A., 
192 
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than in our State, and that the gen- 
eral topography renders transporta- 
tion less difficult than on the level 
mud stretches of Illinois; (2) that 
the township as the basic unit con- 
tributes to ease of centralization; 
(3) that statutes have been enacted 
regulating specific distances at 
which transportation becomes man- 
datory; (4) that school officials are 
not permitted to rebuild small build- 
ings where consolidation is prac- 
ticable; (5) that the state pays to a 
district $200 per year for each per- 
manently closed school located there- 
in; (6) that the state bears from 
60% to 75% of the cost of transpor- 
tation up to $4,000 annually per dis- 
trict (allowing 15% on depreciation 
of vehicles) ; and (7) that it is man- 
datory to abandon a sthool with 
fewer than ten pupils in average 
daily attendance. 

When we compare our own State 
of Illinois on the points mentioned 
above, we begin to understand why 
the centralization of country schools 
here has been slow! 


The Problem of Problems 


We come to the problem of prob- 
lems: ‘‘What are the difficulties 
that stand in the way of centralizing 
elementary schools and how may 
such obstacles be oveftome?’’ Our 
discussion has consisted mainly in 
outlining hindrances to consolidation 
progress. Frankly let us state that 
some of the impediments cannot be 
removed by the mere planning of 
legislation relating to schools; rather, 
some of the problems must be solved 
by the citizenry in general. 

Powerful, social, and economic 
tendencies that we have previously 
pointed out must inevitably result in 
the abandonment of thousands of 
our small schools: the use on the 
farm of labor-saving devices, the 
dwindling of the rural population, 
and the decrease in rural school en- 
rollment cannot remain unheeded. 

The demand for reasonable equal- 
ity of educational opportunity in- 
volves a question of democracy so 
fundamental that our commonwealth 
ean no longer remain indifferent to 
the poor standards in country 
schools. Rural boys and girls must 
have good teachers. Rural schools 
must have adequate supervision, and 
efficient educational standards in 
general—if the farm population in 
Illinois is to eseape the ultimate 
doom of peasantry. Decades of expe- 
rience have shown that the one-room 
school in general has not, does not, 
and will not provide efficient educa- 
tional opportunities. When the 
weaknesses of the rural school are 
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fully realized, the desire for their 
improvement will demand their re- 
organization, and funds for support- 
ing improved schools will be raised 
in spite of the objections of selfish, 
absentee landlordism. 

The general revenue problem of 
old will confront us in the future. 
The public enterprises that a com- 
monwealth needs should be carried 
on faithfully; surely, the public 
schools should be one institution that 
is financed liberally. Governmental 
agencies should not have to be 
stunted or maimed merely to fit the 
limitations of the decadent revenue 
scheme: a tax system is created in 
order to finance our necessary public 
institutions. Since the wealth and 
taxable ability should be levied upon 
in an equitable manner to support 
whatever obligations the state needs 
to assume, it follows that in making 
any approach toward an equitable 
tax system, we should levy upon in- 
tangibles, incomes, corporate priv- 
ileges, and the like, and not merely 
upon tangible personalty and realty. 

The economic depression of agri- 
culture has undoubtedly been over- 
drawn in reports from certain quar- 
ters; yet it remains a question of 
national importance. Even though 
the present depression in agricul- 
ture makes school revenues difficult 
to obtain in rural communities, edu- 
cational leaders should urge school 
progress because the major ills that 
beset agriculture are so fundamental 
that they will be overcome best when 
intelligence is widespread through- 
out the countryside. 

The improvement of transporta- 
tion facilities must be encouraged. 
Let us realize that routes of the 
state highway system will be for the 
most part placed between industrial 
and population centers, and that 
local communities will need funds 
for surfacing roads that connect the 
four corners of the community to 
the common center. 

The non-high school territory 
should be eliminated by placing all 
territory in community school dis- 
tricts having one local board of edu- 
cation to control the affairs of both 
elementary and high school grades. 

The imperative need of the junior 
high school as a part of the common 
school organization is becoming a 
great academic force within the 
school system itself to promote the 
reorganization of our educational 
system so that we shall have com- 
munity school units embracing all 
grades of the common schools. This 
means the passing away of the dual 
system in most communities. 
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The elimination of the present con- 
fusion over district boundary 
changes and the establishment of 
community school units necessitate 
a county board of education. Such 
eounty board should assume all re- 
sponsibilities over district bound- 
aries. Only with community school 
units can we co-ordinate the work of 
the common schools, obtain efficient 
administration and supervision 
throughout the school system, and 
permit the junior high school and 
the junior college to be formed 
where needed. Efficient leadership, 
policies, and standards in education- 
al matters cannot possibly be re- 
alized as long as we have thousands 
of small independent districts. 

To aid such county boards of edu- 
eation in their work with districts 
that overlie county lines, there would 
be need of assistance from the state 
department of education. 

Should it prove that the effective- 
ness of the county board of educa- 
tion or of the county superintendent 
were impaired when both were 
elected directly by the people, then 
such changes would have to be made 
as would result in harmony and co- 
operation. What is best for the chil- 
dren is the ultimate criterion of edu- 
cational changes: educational states- 
manship does not cringe but faces is- 
sues squarely. 

To be sure, the formation of com- 
munity districts will not relieve the 
county and the state from bearing 
heavy responsibilities, financial and 
otherwise, relative to our public 
schools. The state especially must 
reach the point of setting mandatory 
standards reasonably high and of 
supplying a considerable part of the 
funds necessary for meeting the 
standards thus determined. 

In a specific way, even before 
some of the major plans of reorgani- 
zation be carried out we should enact 
laws that will make mandatory the 
closing of small schools (for ex- 
ample, those with fewer than ten 
pupils in average daily attendance), 
that will set specific distances above 
which transportation shall be pro- 
vided at public expense, and that 
will pay from state funds a major 
portion of the expenditures incurred 
in transportation. 

Truthful publicity persistent 
through the years must be given to 
the social and economic trends that 
bear upon the problem of centraliz- 
ing schools, to the need for equaliz- 
ing educational opportunities, to the 
inherent weaknesses in the one-room 
schools, to the possibilities and ac- 
complishments of the junior high 
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Board of Directors Hold Meetings 


First Session Held During Annual Convention; 
Second in Bloomington on February 3 


HE Board of Directors of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation held a meeting at 
Springfield on Tuesday, De- 
eember 27, 1927, at 11:30 o’clock 
a. m. in aeceordance with a resolution 
adopted at the preceding meeting. 
There were present President W. P. 
Morgan, and the other directors, 
Fannie Spaits Merwin, L. W. Hanna, 
Justin Washburn, and C. B. Smith, 
and also the secretary, R. ©. Moore, 
and the treasurer, Charles McIntosh. 

A motion was made, seconded and 
earried by vote that, since the minutes 
of the preceding meeting had been 
published in the Illinois Teacher, the 
reading of such minutes be dispensed 
with. 

President Morgan read the lists of 
the committees on credentials and 
auditing that he later appointed to 
serve at the 74th annual meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association. The 
board approved the appointment of 
the members named for each commit- 
tee. 

The president called attention to 
the fact that no time was named on 
the official program for the report 
of the nomination committee. The 
board instructed him to eall for this 
report on Thursday forenoon just 
after the report of the committee on 
appropriations. 

At this time there appeared before 
the board Mr. L. W. Miller, county 
superintendent of schools, ee 
County, who presented the following 
minutes of a conference held at Free- 
port, December 14, as his credentials 
and authorization to present this pe- 
tition to the board: 

Pursuant to a call of L. W. Miller, a 
conference was held in the office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools at 
Freeport, Illinois, on December 14, 1927, 
in an effort to reach a conclusion of the 
group, relative to dividing the North- 
western Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. 

Those present were: President S. E. 
Raines; President-elect F. A. Jensen, and 
County Superintendents: F. L. Burns, 
JoDaviess County; F. P. Donner, Steph- 
enson County; Irving Pearson, Win- 
nebago County; Martha J. Ashby, Carroll 
County; George F. Cann, Ogle County; 





school organization, to the general 
need of community school units, and 
to the need of the assumption by the 
state of its due responsibilities in 
regulating standards and in financ- 
ing the common schools.—Dept. Re- 
search and Statistics, I. 8S. T. A. 


Warren Hubbard, DeKalb County; L. W. 
Miller, Lee County. 

Following a general and thorough dis- 
cussion of the matter in hand, a motion 
was offered by President-elect F. A. 
Jensen, and seconded by County Superin- 
tendent Irving Pearson, that our repre- 
sentative, Mr. Miller, be instructed to 
present to the Board of Directors of the 
I. S. T. A. the proposition to divide the 
present Northwestern Division, leaving 
Carroll, JoDaviess, Stephenson, Winne- 
bago and Boone Counties in the North- 
western Division, and creating a new 
Division to be composed of Lee, Ogle and 
DeKalb Counties. 

This motion was carried, with no dis- 
senting vote. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Minutes by L. W. Miller. 

Freeport, Illinois, December 14, 1927. 

The Board of Directors considered the 
credentials sufficient and agreed to re- 
ceive the petition. Whereupon, Mr. Miller 
presented the following petition: 

The undersigned, authorized to repre- 
sent Northwestern Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association in the mat- 
ter of following, does hereby petition the 
Board of Directors of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association to partition and 
divide the present territory of the said 
Northwestern Division, so that the terri- 
tory of the counties of Jo Daviess, Steph- 
enson, Winnebago, Boone and Carroll 
Illinois, shall be recognized as constitut- 
ing all of the Northwestern Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
and so that the territory of the counties 
of Lee, Ogle and DeKalb, Illinois, shall 
be recognized as constituting all of a new 
Division to be known as the Rock River 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, such division and partition 
referred to above, to become operative 
and effective at and after 12:00 o'clock 
noon, on Friday, October 26, 1928, and 
not prior to such hour, day and date. 

L. W. Miller, 
Committee of One, Northwestern 
Division, |. S. T. A. 
Dated, Dixon, Illinois, 
December 24, 1927. 

Then followed a long informal dis- 
cussion of the advisability of forming 
such a new Division and of the atti- 
tude of the remaining part of the 
Northwestern Division, ete. 

Finally a motion was made, second- 
ed and carried by a majority vote of 
the Board that the prayer of the pe- 
tition be granted. 

A question having arisen as to the 
authority of the secretary to act as he 
did in a certain legislative crisis, a 
motion was made, seconded and ear- 
ried that the Board express its ap- 
preciation of the services of the sec- 
retary and its confidence that he used 
his best judgment, 
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The president then called attention 
to the report of the treasurer, which 
was to be made to the annual meeting 
of the Association. However, no 
action was considered necessary. 

Mr. Arthur F. Cook, superintend- 
ent of schools, Hinsdale, then ap- 
peared before the board and asked 
that DuPage County be recognized as 
a Division of the Tllinois State 
Teachers’ Association and that its 
delegates be admitted to the annual 
meeting of the Association in Decem- 
ber, 1928. He stated that DuPage 
County employs 523 teachers and that 
the county teachers’ association had 
650 members, and that it had some 
financial support besides the member- 
ship fees. He stated also that the pro- 
posed new Division had been agreed 
to by a vote of the Northeastern Di- 
vision at its most recent meeting. 

The president announced that he 
had received a letter from a teacher 
of the Northeastern Division protest- 
ing against recognition of the pro- 
posed Division. 

The time having arrived for the 
meeting of certain committees of 
which members of the board were 
chairmen, the meeting adjourned un- 
til 4:30 o’clock p. m. 

Pursuant to this adjournment, the 
Board of Directors of the State 
Teachers’ Association met in the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 4:30 p. m. 
on Tuesday, December 27, 1927. 

Mr. A. F. Cook was again present 
and gave further argument in sup- 
port of his petition to form a new 
Division consisting of DuPage Coun- 
ty. Then followed an informal dis- 
cussion, the substance of which indi- 
eated that the Board was unwilling— 
(1) to set the preceden: of forming 
a new division consisting of a single 
county, (2) to form a division of 
people a part of whom are not teach- 
ers, and (3) to form a division whose 
local meetings are financed in other 
ways than by membership fees. 

Finally a motion was made, second- 
ed and carried by vote that the pe- 
titioners give further consideration to 
the problem of forming the new Di- 
vision, with a view to including more 
territory with the consent of the Di- 
visions affected. 

The secretary read a letter from 
A. C. Braucher, Lincoln, Illinois, in 
which he offered for sale several old 
bound volumes of the J/linois Teacher, 
dating from 1860 to 1870. By mo- 
tion, duly seconded, and carried by 
vote, the secretary was authorized to 
purchase these at $2.50 a volume. 

The secretary announced that Mrs. 
Bertha 8S. Armbruster had informed 
him that certain women’s organiza- 
tions had asked that the State Teach- 
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ers’ Association send a representative 
to their meetings. The board adopted 
a resolution authorizing Mrs. Arm- 
bruster to act as the representative of 
the Association at the Forum to be 
held under the auspices of the IIli- 
nois League of Women Voters, and 
also as representative on the Illinois 
Women’s Legislative Board. 

By a motion, duly seconded and 
carried by a vote, a resolution was 
adopted authorizing and requesting 
the Committee on Appropriations to 
provide not to exceed $6000 a year 
for the salary of the secretary, and 
not to exceed $4500 a year for the di- 
rector of research. 

The meeting then adjourned to 
meet just after final adjournment of 
the annual meeting of the I. S. T. A. 
about noon on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 29. 

Pursuant to this adjournment, the 
Board of Directors met on the stage 
of the Centennial Auditorium at 
11:30 a. m. on Thursday, December 
29. All directors and the secretary 
were present. Miss Frances E. Har- 
den, a member of the board for the 
year 1928 was a visitor. 

The Board set the time and place 
for the annual meeting in 1928 as 
December 27, 28 and 29, 1928, at 
Springfield. 

The secretary announced that sev- 
eral bills for services and supplies 
furnished for the annual meeting and 
for committee meetings were in his 
hands. He was instructed to make 
out orders for the several amounts if 
he found them correct and to present 
the orders for signatures of the presi- 
dent and chairman of the executive 
committee. 

At all these meetings of the Board 
in connection with the annual state 
meeting of the Association, there was 
much informal discussion, but all 
action taken was by motion, second 
and vote in regular and parliamen- 
tary’ order.—Robert C. Moore, Sec- 
retary. 


Minutes of Meeting Held in 
Bloomington, Friday, 
February 3, 1928 


The board of directors of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers’ Association held 
a meeting in the Illinois Hotel at 
Bloomington on Friday afternoon, 
February 3, 1928. The meeting was 
ealled to order at 2:15 P. M. by the 
president, Fannie Spaits Merwin. 
There were present besides the presi- 
dent, directors Justin Washburn and 
John A. Hayes, and director L. W. 
Hanna came in a few minutes later. 
Secretary R. C. Moore was present 
also. Director Frances E. Harden 
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was absent, but sent a letter giving 
the reason, which was that she was 
visiting in Florida in accordance with 
the Chicago provision for sabbatical 
year absence. 

The minutes of the meetings held in 
December by the board of directors 
of 1927 were read and approved. 

The president reported that she 
had appointed to fill the vacancies on 
the Teacher Training Committee the 
following to serve until and including 
the year 1931: Floyd T. Goodier, Chi- 
eago Heights; W. P. Morgan, Ma- 
comb; T. J. McCormack, LaSalle; 
William Harris, Decatur; E. W. Pow- 
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It Is Hazardous To Discourage 
Thought, Hope and 
Imagination 


Those who won our independence 
believed that the final end of the 
state was to make men free to 
develop their faculties; and that in 
its government the deliberative 
forces should prevail over the ar- 
bitrary. They valued liberty both 
as an end and as a means. They 
believed liberty to be the secret of 
happiness and courage to be the 
secret of liberty. They believed 
that freedom to think as you will 
and to speak as you think are 
means indispensable to the dis- 
covery and spread of political 
truth; that without free speech and 
assembly discussion would be 
futile; that with them, discussion 
affords ordinarily adequate protec- 
tion against the dissemination of 
noxious doctrine; that the greatest 
menace to freedom is an inert 
people; that public discussion is a 
political duty; and that this should 
be a fundamental principle of the 
American government. They recog- 
nized the risks to which all human 
institutions are subject. But they 
knew that order cannot be secured 
merely through fear of punishment 
for its infraction; that it is haz- 
ardous to discourage thought, hope 
and imagination; that fear breeds 
repression; that repression breeds 
hate; that hate menaces stable 
government; that the path of safety 
lies in the opportunity to discuss 
freely supposed grievances and pro- 
posed remedies; and that the fitting 
remedy for evil counsels is good 
ones. Believing in the power of 
reason as applied through public 
discussion, they eschewed silence 
coerced by law—the argument of 
force in its worst form. Recogniz- 
ing the occasional tyrannies of 
governing majorities, they amended 
the Constitution so that free speech 
and assembly should be guaran- 
teed.—Mr. Justice Brandeis in his 
concurring opinion, Whitney vs. 
California, U. 8S. Supreme Court, 
May 16, 1927. 
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ers, Watseka; and that she had ap- 
pointed J. C. Brown, DeKalb, to fill 
another vacancy until and including 
1928. : 

The president reported that she 
had appointed the following to serve 
on the committee on state school fund 
to and including the years marked 
after their names: N. M. Mason, 
Oglesby, Chairman, 1933; H. J. 
Beckemeyer, Hillsboro, 1929; E. H. 
Lukenbill, Lincoln, 1930; Wm. E. 
White, Springfield, 1931; Don C. 
Rogers, Principal John Smyth School, 
Chicago, 1928; and D. Walter Potts, 
East St. Louis, 1932. 

The president reported that she had 
appointed as members of the commit- 
tee on larger school district unit, the 
following to serve to and including 
the years indicated after their names: 
H. H. Schroeder, Normal, Chairman, 
1928; Walter F. Boyes, Galesburg, 
1929; E. O. May, Robinson, 1930; 
Floyd T. Goodier, Chicago Heights, 
1931; U. J. Hoffman, Springfield, 
1932; and B. C. Moore, Eureka, 1932. 

The board of directors approved all 
these committee appointments. The 
president asked for a little further 
time for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to confer with the trustees of 
the state teachers’ pension fund in 
accordance with a motion adopted at 
the 74th annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association. 

The president afterward reported 
that she had appointed the following 
pension committee to serve until 
1932, unless sooner discharged by the 
Representative Assembly : 

August Maue, chairman, Joliet; 
Miss Ruth Shields, Peoria; Miss Let- 
tie Henry, Moline; Miss Maude Chal- 
fant, Carmi; E. L. Nygaard, Kenil- 
worth. 

The president appointed L. W. 
Hanna, Chairman, J. A. Hayes and 
Justin Washburn a committee of the 
board of directors to carry out the 
provisions of the motion adopted at 
the 74th annual meeting of the As- 
sociation in regard to carrying out 
the policy of purchasing headquarters 
for the Association as expressed at 
the annual meeting in 1922. 

The president then asked for re- 
ports of committees. The only com- 
mittee chairman that had any report 
to make was Chairman L. W. Hanna 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
who reported as follows: 


To the Board of Directors, 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association: 

No meeting of the committee on ap- 
propriations has been held since the 
annual meeting of the Association, and 
none is contemplated until the time of 
the next annual meeting. However, I 
should like to recommend to the Board 
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that the $5,000 set aside for the building 

fund at the 74th annual meeting be in- 

vested in safe interest bearing securities. 
L. W. Hanna, Chairman. 


The recommendation made by Mr. 
Hanna in regard to investment of the 
$5,000 building fund was approved 
by the board. 

Mr. A. L. Whittenberg, Illinois Di- 
rector of the N. E. A., appeared and 
was asked for any report that he 
might wish to make. He made a brief 
statement concerning the membership 
of Illinois teachers in the N. E. A., 
and a plea for increased membership. 
He said that, according to the most 
recent report from the N. E. A. of- 
ficers, Illinois ranked twenty-fifth in 
percentage of teachers enrolled and 
fifth in actual number of members en- 
rolled as compared with the states 
and territories. 

The treasurer, Charles MeIntosh, 
appeared and reported that he had 
sent the enrollment cards and receipts 
for the year 1928 to the officers of all 
divisions that would hold meetings 
this spring except the South Central 
Division. He expected to send the 
necessary supplies to the treasurer of 
that division as soon as one was ap- 
pointed to take the place of the late 
treasurer, George W. Solomon. 

Treasurer McIntosh stated that he 
had on deposit in banks several thou- 
sand dollars of the funds of the As- 
sociation and asked the board of 
directors to advise him whether or 
not he ought to have these deposits 
insured. The board advised him to 
insure the deposits of money of the 
Association with some reliable insur- 
ance company. 

In accordance with the appropria- 
tions made by the Representative As- 
sembly of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at its most recent meeting, the 
Board of Directors set the salary of 
the Director of Research at $4,500 a 
year, beginning with January 1, 1928, 
and of the Secretary at $6,000 a year, 
beginning with January 1, 1928, such 
salaries to be in effect until June 30, 
1928. The Board also authorized the 
employment of Miss Mildred Grimm as 
stenographer and clerk in the office 
of the Association for the year 1928 
at a salary of $125 a month. The 
board informed the secretary that he 
is still authorized by action of the 
board in 1927 to employ an assistant 
editor of the Illinois Teacher and to 
provide office room for such assistant. 

The secretary was directed to issue 
publicity bulletins occasionally con- 
cerning the findings of the research 
department and of our committees 
and concerning the items in our legis- 
lative program. 

The secretary was directed to write 
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to the presidents of the several di- 
visions for nominations for delegates 
to the N. E. A. meeting to be held 
next summer at Minneapolis, such 
delegates to go as representatives of 
the State Teachers’ Association as a 
whole. The secretary was directed 
also to learn what the railroad fare 
would be from several points in TIli- 
nois to Minneapolis for that meeting. 

Mr. L. W. Hanna, chairman of the 
executive committee made a report of 
his progress in arranging a program 
for the next annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association. The steps 
he had taken were approved by the 
board. 

All actions taken and all questions 
raised were decided by motion, duly 
seconded and carried by a vote of a 
majority of the board of directors. 

The board adjourned to meet at the 
Sherman Hotel in Chicago at 9:00 
o’elock A.M. on Tuesday, May 8, 
1928.—R. C. Moore, Secretary. 





Illiteracy in the Penitentiary 


Mr. James E. McClure of Carlin- 
ville is a member of the State Parole 
Board and is also editor of the Carlin- 
ville Democrat. In an editorial in his 
paper of February 8, 1928, he said: 

One day recently when I was at the 
Southern Illinois penitentiary, I looked 
out of the window and saw nearly two 
thousand prisoners marching to the din- 
ing room for their noonday meal. That 
was a huge number of men, equal almost 
to two regiments of soldiers. They were 
behind prison walls and under guard. 
I wondered why they were in prison, and 
how they would behave when finally re- 
leased. I wondered what school advan- 
tages they had had and what they had 
gotten out of those advantages. That 
night I talked to Warden Woelfie about 
it and found him perfectly willing to talk. 
It is really a favorite topic with him. I 
quickly learned that he had given the 
subject of prison schools a lot of thought. 
I learned that he is carrying on an ex- 
periment in that institution. “Only a 
small per.cent of men in prison have 
advanced further than the third or fourth 
grade,” said the warden. “Many are il- 
literates. They can neither read nor 
write. I have felt that while men are 
imprisoned in a penitentiary effort should 
be made to take them out of the class of 
illiterates. I am convinced that a school 
should be maintained where illiterates 
may be given instruction.” 

In recent years we often read in 
current literature that education is 
failing to prevent crime; and some 
writers and critics of public educa- 
tion even imply that education leads 
to crime. But here is expert testimony 
from one in actual contact with near- 
ly two thousand criminals which re- 
futes such statements and implica- 
tions. We believe it is fair to con- 
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clude that if these men had been 
kept in school through the high school 
age, many of them would have been 
good citizens. 

The editorial by Mr. McClure con- 
tinues with a description of a prison 
school the warden is having conduct- 
ed in the penitentiary to teach these 
criminals of mature age to read and 
write so that their chances may be im- 
proved if they are ever released from 
prison. 





Thank You, Brother Editor 

Some time last December, Mr. W. 
G. Bruce, editor of the American 
School Board Journal, received news- 
paper clippings that indicated activ- 
ity by the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation in the field of taxation. He 
wrote to the editor of the Tllinois 
Teacher for more accurate and de- 
tailed information, which we prompt- 
ly sent him. We are glad to publish his 
comment on the work of our associa- 
tion, since it will encourage our mem- 
bers and assure them that they are at- 
tacking a fundamental problem. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
December 27, 1927. 
Mr. R. C. Moore, 
Secy., Ill. State Teachers’ Association. 
Carlinville, Ill. 
Dear Mr. Moore: 

Your letter at hand. I am grateful to 
you for the trouble you have taken to 
be so explicit in the matter. 

We have been interested in the work 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
because it aims to go to the bottom of 
the question of school support,—namely, 
to deal with taxation. Under separate 
enclosure I am sending you a document 
which explains more fully just what I 
mean. 

We propose to foster the thought that 
the schoolmaster must concern himself 
with the economic side of educational 
effort. There are a few state educational 
bodies that give some attention to the 
subject of taxation. As far as knowledge 
has come to us your organization leads 
in that effort. 

At any rate, we shall be interested in 
whatever you may do touching upon the 
question of state school support and 
taxation. 

Thanking you for the attention you 
have given us, wé remain, 

Yours truly, 
Wm. Geo. Bruce, Editor. 


Oklahoma Girl Wins World Prize 


Miss Florence MeNeil, student in 
Central State Teacher College, Ed- 
mund, Oklahoma, has won the Fifty 
Dollar Prize offered by the World 
Federation of Education Associations 
for the best Illiteracy Poster. The 
award was made over many contest- 
ants from America and other coun- 
tries. 
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(Parent and Teacher 


Margaret P. Van Pelt, Contributing Editor 
306 West 66th St., Chicago 








Why Not Organize High School 
Parent-Teacher Association? 
UR national chairman of 
high-school parent-teacher 
associations, Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy, has prepared 
an excellent pamphlet on ‘‘High 
School Parent-Teacher Associations,’’ 
which you may secure by writing to 
our state headquarters at 360 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Mrs. Longworthy says: 

‘‘The attention of thoughtful par- 
ents, teachers, and physicians has for 
a number of years been focussed on 
the physical and mental development 
of the very young child with a conse- 
quent rise in standards for their wel- 
fare. 

‘‘This is as it should be, but unless 
the same thoughtful care is devoted to 
the adolescent, a tremendous loss in 
progress will be inevitable as he goes 
on either to college or into the busi- 
ness of earning a living. 

‘‘The whole question of adolescent 
health, involving diet, rest, posture 
and personal cleanliness, should be 
studied if possible even more careful- 
ly than that of the very young child 
because his independence in choice 
makes the problem more subtle. His 
mental and spiritual development, 
on the other hand, is a tremendously 
critical question bearing on recrea- 
tion, reading, amusements and cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular school- 
ing. 

‘His need for vocational guidance 
and training must be a subject for 
earnest consideration and has a more 
direct bearing on the curriculum than 
most parents recognize. 

‘The parent-teacher association is, 
if anything, more necessary in the 
secondary school than in the elemen- 
tary where no one now doubts its 
place. We should not rest until 
every high school is organized.’’ 

She then goes on and gives the pre- 
liminary steps in organizing an as- 
sociation as taken from the National 
Handbook. 

1. Informal Meeting. 

2. The General Meeting. 

Plan for High School Organization 
(National Handbook). 

By-laws for High School Parent- 
Teacher Associations of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
(National Handbook), 


Suggested Procedure for Local 
Meetings. 

Suggested Activities for High 
School Parent-Teacher Associations 


(National Handbook). 

Scholarships. 

Social Gatherings. 

Chaperonage. 

Simplicity. 

Commercialized Amusements. 

Consultation. 

Home Management. 

Deans. 

Industrial Surveys. 

Sanitary Conditions. 

Juvenile Protection. 

Moving Pictures. 

School Spirit. 

Attendance. 

Early Hours. 

Summer Round-up. 

Helps in Enlarging Membership. 

Type of Program. 

Suggestions for a Year’s Programs. 

Suggestions for Association Study 
for Four Years. 

Analysis of Problems 
School Age. 

Bibliography Relating to Adoles- 
cence. 

Novels (for review). 

After securing this booklet vou will 
find organization work a real joy and 
the achievements of High School Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations already 
functioning, an inspiration and a real 
challenge. 


of High 





Parent-Teacher Associations’ 
Work of Value in High Schools 

The Chicago High and Junior High 
School Council held an open confer- 
ence on November 30, 1927, at the 
new Roosevelt High School, Mrs. 
Claude I. Palmer, president, presid- 
ing. Mr. James Gaffney, principal of 
the Roosevelt High School, gave an 
interesting talk, and made a plea for 
the parents to come to the teachers 
and talk over the courses of study for 
their children. A student of Roose- 
velt High School spoke on ‘‘What 
High School Has Meant to Me.’’ He 
said that he and a number of his 
friends have worked hard outside of 
school in order to help themselves 
financially and thus be able to com- 
plete their high school education. 
They have been successful, since he 
and several others were holding the 
highest honors of their class. 
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A student of Lake View High spoke 
on ‘‘Control of Smoking by Stu- 
dents.’’ They are organized to pre- 
vent smoking among the students and 
are meeting with success in overcom- 
ing this evil. 

A Senn High School student gave a 
talk on the ‘‘Fire Eater Club.’’ This 
is an organization of those who want 
to raise their grades in school. Ree- 
ords of standing in the classes in- 
creased. Pins are given out when 
average standing is raised, using dif- 
ferent colors according to average. 
Some have gone on to shark class and 
super-shark besides taking part in 
many school activities. 

Parent-Teacher associations in the 
High and Junior High Schools are 
affording assistance in numerous 
ways. Bowen High School Parent- 
Teacher association had a ‘‘Club 
Day’’ in November. The presidents 
of the twenty-five clubs sponsored by 
the school gave short talks on the pur- 
pose of these clubs. They have an of- 
ficial Chaperon for social activities, 
which is proving to be a popular in- 
novation. 

At Hyde Park High School, six 
mothers help serve each day during 
the lunch period. This helps to make 
the lunch room more popular. The 
Association is carrying three voca- 
tional scholarships, which require 
$500.00. A party was given at the 
Hyde Park Branch in November for 
the freshman mothers. Lake View 
High School reported that a ‘‘ Movie 
Benefit’’ had been given to procure 
funds for some needed gifts to the 
school. 

Parker High School association 
gave a reception for the Sophomore 
mothers, and a dance for the football 
boys. 

Phillips High School parents were 
pleased to report a fine new building 
for which they had been working for 
over a year. 

Senn High School association 
raised money to send their entire 
school band to take part in the na- 
tional band contest at Council Bluffs, 
after they had won first place in the 
state contest. They won first place in 
the state contest and third in the 
national. 

The Roosevelt High School associa- 
tion, although quite new, furnished 
the clinic room for the school. Chrys- 
anthemums were placed on _ each 
teacher’s desk at the beginning of 
educational week and the week was 
closed with a tea for the teachers. 

Calumet High School moved into a 
new building last year, and dedica- 
tion services were held in November. 
This association has an active faculty 
and a large membership, 
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Roger Sullivan Junior High School 
association is purchasing a moving 
picture machine for the school. They 
have a beautiful new building. Al- 
though organized only last year, it 
has a membership of over fifteen 
hundred. 

Ilarper Junior High School stress- 
es welfare work, and many needed 
gifts have been made to the school. 
This faculty very much appreciates 
the Parent-Teacher association. 

Hirsch Junior High School faculty 
and pupils are very grateful to the 
Parent-Teacher association for what 
it has done for them. It has supplied 
the school with soap containers for 
the laboratories, purchased a moving 
picture machine, landscaped the 
school grounds, furnished the girls’ 
rest room and now is furnishing the 
social rooms. This is just a brief 
summary of what has been accom- 
plished recently. 

Today there is much need for Par- 
ent-Teacher organizations in every 
High School. Parent education is 
also very vital. The latter is a 
thought worthy of consideration. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Mrs. Joseph L.) Augusta 
E. Trunck, 
Regional Director District 
One, Chicago. 


The. Supreme: * 
rity” 
for the Schools 


Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


Constantly revised and improved to keep 
abreast of modern needs and information. 


Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audi- 
on, joy stick, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radi- 
ophone, Freud, aerograph, eugenism, etc. 


Whatever Your Question about words, persons, 
places, you find here a ready accurate answer. 2,700 
pases; 452,000 entries, including 408,000 vocabu- 
ary terms, 12,000 biographical names, 32,000 geo- 
graphical subjects; 100 tables ; 6,000 illustrations. 


One of the wisest of our school superintendents says : 

I have never yet seen a person, whether pupil or 
teacher, who was accustomed to 
the frequent use of the diction- 
ary who was not at the same 
time a good or superior all- / 
round scholar. A better test Vf 
than this of the value of 
dictionary work could 
not be found. 















Write for Helps in 
Teaching the 
Dictionary, FREE. 


G.&C.MERRIAM COMPANY 
| Springfield, Massachusetts z 








SUMMER SESSION, 1928 


June 15th to July 27th 


Graduate Courses Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 


Music Social Work Engineering Art 


For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address Dean Isidor Loeb, 
Director of the Summer Session, Room 209 Duncker Hall, Washington 
University, St. Louis. 

LR1232 


Come to Sprin$field 


The Home of the 


Immortal Lincoln 








Visit his home and tomb. See the 
State Capitol and Centennial build- 
ing. Make your headquarters at 


(Che 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Finest Hotel 


in the 
Middle West 

















Dining, Room 
and 
Cafeteria 


in 


Connection 





Moderate Prices 
Prevail 
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~~ Grundy 460 96 
’ ’ ° 9 9 9 ED ccincauiiiiaicotnrsstoniente 283 90 
Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle | te* -* *& 
p SSRs 33 
“It is a great thing for a child to hear the call of @ good book.” Henderson .............-..-..--- 216 72 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois es 364 170 
2 Ee 240 
: ‘ —_— 355 114 
Lincoln's Boyhood Reading DaPege -.... sit & —-_saeE 273 113 
“ HEN Abraham Lincoln EY ‘istsccimenhneiegbeinniiniiban 145 142 Jefereca ........ 991 147 
. IEEE Eanes 92 47 
was seven his parents RI ce ie hae dvacinies 78 68 
: : BIDS: cise cccnntcssmcccccnenic- Sa 80 
moved from his birth- Fayette UY ee Ae et 476 145 ESR erred eRe 318 115 
place in Kentucky to @ Ford 2........cccccccccccssssssmeemm 942 ee 69 
newer and better farm in Southern § Franklin 2.00.0... 159 103 Kane 1227 119 
Indiana. ER RES 1533 205 Kankakee... 329 148 
aad was here then, in the rude log RISES ee oe 44 61 IN, -scietisisticeunsccesicaneiniion 148 60 
school house of this pioneer region RI crsinicsesetnncanctcemsctneresen 166 7 See {ed 1421 174 


that in the few years following, the 
boy received all the actual ‘schooling’ 
he ever received. In his later years 
he himself said that the whole of it 
comprised less than a year. This was 
in short winter terms of a few months 
each. 

‘*The boy supplemented his meager 
schooling with a small but select list 
of books that he was able to secure 
by dint of much effort. The books 
that Lincoln read and re-read in his 
boyhood had a marked influence upon 
his life. There was the Bible first of 
all, the basis of his pure literary style 
and the foundation of his system of 
righteousness expressed in law. There 
were ‘Pilgrims’ Progress’ and 
‘Aesop’s Fables’. There was Weem’s 
‘Life of Washington,’ at which peo- 
ple smile, but which did good to Abra- 
ham Lincoln and many another lad. 
There was ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and a 
History of the United States... . 
Studying by the fire at night, or by 
the light of pine knots, Abraham Lin- 
coln made the acquaintance of a few 
highly desirable books, and he profit- 
ed by the reading of them.’’ 





Number of Books Sold in Each County 


No. of 

School 

County Total Districts 
Adams .... 592 169 
Alexander ..... 563 30 
Bond 138 78 
Boone ........... eT 66 
I okea 63 
Bureau ....... ee 178 
I el Na 30 37 
Carroll ....... ere Naa St . 820 106 
ESRC eee es ee eee 136 66 
0, ee 1587 219 
SS 451 148 
| EE aa 451 113 
RTE SS Eeee 355 102 
I ee 240 73 
| ESTES TE Es: 144 128 
NI stains ics opitnpcctanigttabaanin 1539 193 
III ssicsicetpnincnadutasuisinithe 168 104 
0 eee 150 88 
ihe ieee 614 155 
DeWitt ............ 474 100 
eee er 471 96 





Report of the Manager of the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle for the 


Year Ending June 30th, 1927. 
To the Board of Directors: 


I herewith submit the following report of moneys received and disbursed 
by me during the year, together with book sales by counties throughout 


the State: 
CASH RECEIPTS 


I eB Fhe Ti iscnssisniceenancceserniannttnnecnnimecenininn $ 1,451.00 
Bills Receivable ........ iadeheacaleabebannaleinenbaanias 850.00 
Interest on Bills Receivable ‘and Bonds. YESS ene Oe 106.95 
I hae... sicnnen snsininininncanennsnotons 5.70 
Sale of books and diplomas (cash).......................... etnnetabsiiiaic . 50,332.90 
Sale of books and diplomas (stamps).....................................- 35.67 











OE a ei ; $52,782.22 
CASH PAID OUT 

I a lth cll snainahieivoapio onal $ 433.75 
I oa inimonewnpneiniie Scoscianinaiataiaciccdeis” 
Por treteet, express end Grayase................~........-.2-..-....-.0c000-s000 170.48 
i dc nc airereatinstentensinennetaeniinsl 38,900.50 
I  .cnnessapeventesninspesnaentacacnenisn 438.34 
I esnnibalanilanbcanncameeneean 3,530.90 
I es cesescipsenitiienteliaintn 4,333.00 
For bills receivable ................... 50.00 
eh RE ene eee Smee 420.00 
For light and coal... ; 47.07 
SE aaa eee eee 300.41 
For traveling expenses of Manager and Board Members........ 1,520.01 
For paper, rope and office supplies... RES Eh 257.55 
ERA IR RS i ae Se eee 33.10 
EEE Se ee ee Se a ee : 4.05 
a (cetacean nnnainentonnnininlonions 75.73 
I sasaelincipicatiatlanisapuntanebconasaiiiain 50.00 
For miscellaneous ...... SES ES ne oa 68.29 
OE OB ES ee ee 991.66 

Total cash . — $52,782.22 

RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES 
Resources 

En ee Se eee a Te $ 3,000.00 
SEITE TL RE 2,000.00 
I ce snieneiieninilininasinsalannmeneaennaue 194.33 
Accounts Receivable (diplomas and seals) Las ccc eden tals tide eadicclaccGodioastioia 286.46 
Inventory of furniture and fixtures............................-..---..--+-- inniidainaeadibaai 645.05 
sacs enis hiveatepslelibnipinsacoakandieneateinth 991.66 

a ASICS: Eas ee i See EERE RT AEE ee ere aT $ 7,117.50 

Liabilities 

ee EEE eo Sn ee EE nen ee 

a | ee $ 7,117.50 
Te Se EN CR ee nT 29,268 
ESR ae ee hs nee eR 35,425 


Respectfully submitted, 
D. F. NICKOLS, 


Secretary-Manager, 
Lincoln, Illinois. 


Note: 


the State Department. 


The annual audit of the books was made by Mr. W. E. White of 
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Soke ....... ; 1771 104 
I i iciicaisaan 1304 282 WA N TE Women Teachers 
wrence : 594 9 
a a B For Summer Work 
Livingston .... 610 257 Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long— with congenial teacher compan- 
Logan ........... 999 126 ions — see new meet new le—in a work that 
McDonough . 358 152 experience and ent mee ioctl cman? oe 
McHenry ...... ‘ 943 137 One of the *s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide 
McLean .......... 1348 276 organization, will openings for nearly 100 women teachers this spring and 
Macon ............. - 1250 142 summer. These positions are paying other teachers from 
gga ‘RB $200 TO $400 A MONTH 
BTR eieessns-..--0 124 126 aomare —- Sar “sve and indian, tg Coase mi oe san do do it, 
Marshall .............. 321 88 » date when your school closes, 
| Se bates 820 98 
Massac ............ Acai’ Sn 45 
Menard ........... ree 510 59 
RII hiscitienaceonse sdbenlenidaeie 545 115 — sealers oe = i aan a a 
REE eee 100 58 
Montgomery ...................... 445 151 
cane alee 58 113 
I oy. 85 
LRT 175 
EERE aera ae 491 151 
EERO RENN RE ae 269 76 
SEE ee eee eres 579 105 
ESE Senet: aes 205 164 
ee siienaine 193 71 
Pulaski .... ; 560 33 
Putnam .... ak 374 35 
Randolph .... —_— 98 
Richland .......... ee 236 89 
Rock Island .... ew 1131 101 
&. Ger ...... sbanaiicancie 126 
EE, spicnnccins .. 667 91 
Sangamon ...... fre . 2144 174 
I a gi 176 94 
ET jetaiiabigatieas 143 52 
IED iceachietinnincnesibass Ta 173 
ey 74 
Stephenson .... ee 145 
er 154 
i a 82 
_ ES eee 2381 221 
, REISER ES ARES 298 40 
ESR ENR ELSE red eT 243 88 
WGIROOR  annnneccccesensnsss- 81 88 
0 a a 159 
Ee ee a 112 
a “ i "The BLACK HILLS 
RIT sli cicacessiintdneiinnsenilinebiiall 648 178 e 
Wi AMSON oa enceeennen 156 119 OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
— hlUlelhCUe BAY (Tit coming of President Coolidge in June of 1927 
a 57 focused the world’s attention on the Black Hills 
Sa —an enchanting vacation land of nine thousand 
square miles of scenic beauty and grandeur. 
. 2a 55,999 


This year, the world of art is turning its eyes on the 
Total number of orders filled—3,661. Black Hills, where the famed sculptor Gutzon Borglum is carving a 
national memorial on Rushmore Mountain in the heart of the hills. 
eee, en The heads and busts of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Roosevelt 
will stand out with faces 60 feet high and busts 245 feet high, more 
than twice the height of the Statue of Liberty, eternalizing in the 





Keep abreast flawless, solid granite these four great figures in the Nation’s progress. 
in your subject Plan your vacation this summer in the Black Hills, where you may 
See ceieiaen hea enjoy an outing exactly to your liking. 
catlen are" “Genetic Psy. LOW SUMMER FARES 
chology,” any Telling June to September, inclusive. Choice of two direct and picturesque routes and fine 
in Primary Grades,”’ “The fast trains from Chicago via the Chicago & North Western Ry. Go one wapans return 
pare es s Prob- another. Let us send you free illustrated booklets and detailed information 
ems,”’ “Study of Psycho- For further information apply C. & N. W. Ry. 
pathic Children,”’ “‘Meth- C. A. Cairns, Passenger Traffic Manager 
ods of Teaching in Elemen- 226 W. Jacheon St., Chicago, Ill. ” 


ery Grades,”’ ‘‘The Junior 


Courses in 40 “Blementary. School Ad- CHICAGO aA 1675 


subjects com- 


towards’ a Bach: mung tion and Sopervs W 
dlor degree. urements,” etc. 
<a ORTH WESTERN 
The Aniversity of Chicago ____—s“* The Best of Everything in the Best of the Weste RAILWAY 
247 cits Malt CHICAGO, ILLINOIS mere cmt OREN nam 
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©he Cable Midget Upright 











BECAUSE of its beauty of tone and 

remarkable volume; because of its 
many unusual features of construction 
and great durability, the Cable Midget 
Upright is the acknowledged leader 
among small Pianos. 


With the special discount we are 
making to schools and teachers 
the Cable Midget is priced sur- 
prisingly low. Ask about our 
special offer to teachers. 


C ABLE 
Piano Company 


WABASH AND JACKSON 





CHICAGO 








TEACH 
+ with 
PICTURES 





VV Instruction is rapidly being recognized as a vital 
factorin modern education. The most effective way to 
repistera vivid and lastin} impression on the youn} mind is 
by means of pictures. The most efficient way to present 
pictures is by means of a Bausch & Lomb BALOPTICON. 

The new LRM Combined Balopticon, illustrated above, 
has a wide range of uses asit projects opaque objects, lantern 
slides, and, with the proper attachments strip film or micro 
specimens. 

This method of instruction is a constructive 
power in the hand of every educator. Put it to 
work with the LRM BALOPTICON. 

For information on modern project- 
ion methods and apparatus write 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
62s ST. PAUL STREET 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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301 Robin Ave. Pen Argyl, Pa. 





Natural Slate | 
Blackboards | 
| Installed 75 Years 
Ago Are Still 
in Active Use. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 




















The Exclusive Choice 


of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association 


In Chicago THE DRAKE is the As- 
sociation’s official choice. Its delightful 
location by Lake Michigan and its ac- 
cessibility to all places of interest com- 
bine well with its refined and luxurious 
atmosphere. Excellent cuisine, courteous 
service and brilliant social activities 
make THE DRAKE attractive to teach- 
ers stopping in Chicago. 

Special discounts for extended stays. 
Write or wire for reservations 


The 


DRAKE 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 
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Study in 
The Rockies 


at the 
University of Montana 
Summer School 


Three Terms—June 18 to July 6—July 9 to July 27—July 30 to Aug. 17. 


OUNTAIN splendor revealed througn 
week-end excursions - - - 


PPORTUNITIES for graduate study 
with a distinguished faculty - - - 


INE weeks of instruction divided into 
three terms. Register for one or all 








EACHERS’ courses specially planned 
for certificate credit - - 


SPECIAL rate is being offered on the 
Northern Pacific Railway - - - 


© CLIMATE is more seen in - - 
Summer - - - —— 


NY further a may be secured 
by writing - - - 


University of Montana, Summer Quarter, Missoula, Mont. 





or 
E. E. Nelson, P.T.M., 743 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, 


Northern Pacific 
Ps Railway 


Route of the ‘North Coast Limited” 
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The Rural School 


L. W. Hacker, Contributing Editor, Normal, Illinois 
“Let us dedicate one page of The Illinois Teacher to rural education.” 








Increase in Teacher Training 


HE following statisties fur- 
nished us by County Superin- 
tendent W. B. Brigham of 
McLean County, Lllinois, an- 


swer four or five very  impor- 
tant questions for McLean County. 
May we have similar data from an- 
other county? 







































































TEACHER TRAINING IN RURAL SCHOOLS OF McLEAN COUNTY 
(Covering a period of six years) 
1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 
| 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 
| Number of Teachers ; | 
| with no Normal Training . 00 | 19 | 13 | 8 4 4 | 
aT ri 
Number of Normal Graduates | H 4, 6 10 26 3s | 
or pee oe Beye Be Pe 
Average number of Weeks of Training 18%) 18% | 24 30 | 3 oan 
' ' ' 
| | | | | re 
Average Salary per Month “s] wie ae 7 — 
READING CIRCLE BOOK RECORD OF A TWO-ROOM SCHOOL AT 
SHIRLY, ILLINOIS 
Reading Circle Books Read. (First Four Months.) 
LOWER GRADES 
Grade Pupils Books Average per Pupil = books. 
1A R 28 - 3 5.6 
2 2 28 * | 
3 50 0 
; : 3O . 12.5 
Total.. 166 10.375 
UPPER GRADES 
’ 
8 72 - 9 44 | 
: : $6 te | 
s 5 36 7.2 
| Total.. 99 General Average ..... 7.65 











four 
Weekly is the Principal. 








An average of 10.375 books for the first four grades, and 7.65 books for the upper | 
rades during the first four months surely is an excellent record. 


Mrs. Ora 





EXCELLENT ATTENDANCE RECORDS REPORTED. FALL 1927 
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SCHOOL PUBLICITY 


It was the Contributing Editor’s 
pleasure to take an unusual course at 
the University of Iowa entitled 
**County School Administration.’’ 
This course was designed for county 
superintendents. The instructor di- 
vided the work into three main di- 
visions, namely: (1) Administration, 
(2) Supervision, and (3) Publicity. 

The part of the course entitled pub- 
licity is neglected by a large number 
of school administrators. Do not 
the people have a right to know more 
about what is going on in our schools 
and how their money is being spent! 
County Superintendent P. H. Hell- 
yer sends out school news to the dif- 
ferent papers in his county. Most 
editors are glad to get this and will 
run as much of it as space will per- 
mit. Below is a sample from Fulton 
County : 

At a box supper held at the Bur- 
hans school house, one of the pleasing 
and entertaining features of the oc- 
easion was the reading of a poem 
about the Burhans school by Mildred 
Westerfield. The poem was written 
by Mr. Samuel Schenck in 1901, while 
he was a teacher of this school. The 
copy of the poem had been given to 
Miss Westerfield’s brother, who was a 
pupil in the school at that time. The 
sale of the boxes and pies yielded 
$26.75. Most of this will be expend- 
ed for Reading Circle books. The re- 
mainder will be used in furnishing 
equipment for hot lunches. One of 
the mothers of the district has kindly 
loaned her oil stove for use during the 
winter months. A Christmas tree 
with Santa presiding over the ex- 
change of gifts made the children and 
parents happy on Friday, Decem- 
ber 23. 

The Sunnyside school gave a box 
supper and program, the net proceeds 
of which were $36.69. <A part of this 
has been spent for fourteen new 
Reading Circle books. Lettie Negley, 
teacher. 

A box supper and program was 
given at the Sweeney school, which 
netted $42.00. Library books, indoor 


























Reported by Place Pupils Tardiness Absent Attendance Time 
e Tennessee, I1l. 8 0 0 100 % 4 months 
Pe Wiellyer ‘af Lewistown, Ill. 8 ore 0 0 100 2 months 
cho 

* Pp. H. Hellyer Lewistown, Ill. 10 a a Nr. Nr. 99 2 months 
schools 

Hall Poplar Grove, Ill. (village) ? Nr. Nr. 98.2 2 months 

Rhoda Cain Shelbyville, Ill. 27 0 Nr. 97.15 2 months 

Annis Clark Little Brick (Bloomington) 42 10 Nr. 96.3 4 months 

| Ora Weekly Shirly, I 26 Nr. Nr. | 96 4 months 

| -_ — — se 








Nr.—No report 


Rural schools of U. 8. copety show a percentage of attendance about 10% below our urban schools. Here are some rural records about 


10% above the average city schoo 


a teacher or county superintendent whose attendance was above 88% for last 
percentage of attendance. 


Is not improving the attendance the most economica 





A whole book might be written on the relation of attendance to school efficiency, but I should like to have 
ear give to us ten important methods to use in raising the 
way to improve our schools? 
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base ball outfit, volley ball outfit, 
dominos and checkers have been 
purchased. A Christmas party was 
enjoyed by pupils and teacher on 
December 23. Pupils neither absent 
nor tardy the second bi-monthly 
period were: Ivan, Donald and Doro- 
thy Mahr and Ruth Spangler. These 
pupils were perfect in spelling for the 
same period. Merril O. Mabhr, 
teacher. 

A ten-volume set of reference books 
has been purchased for the Checkrow 
school from the proceeds of a box sup- 
per held in November. Dorothy Nick- 
erson, teacher. 

The Bishop school now has an en- 
rollment of only eleven. Before the 
location of the electric mine in this 
district this school ranked among the 
largest in the county. From the pro- 
ceeds of the Christmas entertainment, 
a few Reading Circle books were pur- 
chased. Edna B. Keime, teacher. 

Miss Lucile Jameson, teacher of the 
Victory school, took her 5th, 6th and 
7th grade pupils to view the Dickson 
Mounds. Pupils perfect in attend- 
ance during the bi-monthly period 
were: Eleanor Lasswell, Helen and 
Margery Casper, Vera and Alfred 
Reed, Donna Bordner and Mary 
Miller. 

The following pupils of the Liver- 
pool school were neither absent nor 
tardy during the second bi-monthly 
period: Ida May Messer, Lilly Dun- 
ean, Cecil and Glen Riley, Virginia, 


Bessie and Catherine Pace, Robin 
Stockman, Leroy Messer, Cecil 
Weaver, Bertha Duncan, Wayne 


Johnson and Paul Riddle. Those per- 
pect in spelling for the same period 
were: Cecil Weaver, Maxine Raker 
and Virginia Pace. A Christmas pro- 
gram and tree was enjoyed by the 
pupils and a good number of the pa- 
trons on December 24. Mrs. Hester 
Weaver, teacher. 

The P. T. A. Meetings at the Craig 
school for both November and Decem- 
ber were largely attended. A Christ- 
mas program was given to a packed 
audience on December 22. There was 
a tree, Santa Claus, and an exchange 
of gifts. A nice treat was given to 
every one present. The following 
were neither absent nor tardy during 
the second bi-monthly period : Maxine 
Beatrice and Marion Johnson, Bar- 
bary and Henry Haynes, and James 
Baughman. Mrs. Nellie Sexton, 
teacher. 

The West Waterford school has put 
in a set of the ‘‘ World Book.’’ This 
is greatly appreciated, particularly 
by the pupils in geography and his- 
tory classes. Charles O’Bryant, 
teacher. 

The Little Brick school, Canton 
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township, has purchased from the 
proceeds of their box supper, Pupils’ 
Reading Circle books, a small clock, 
and a first aid cabinet. Christmas 
was celebrated with a program and 
Santa Claus. The mothers of the 
children were present. Alice E. Gil- 
kerson, teacher. 





Book Review 
Letters of a Country School Super- 
intendent, by D. J. Maleolm. Pub- 
lished by B. H. Sanborn & Co., 1927. 
The good points which I noted are: 
1. It is easy to read. 
2. It is easy to comprehend. 
3. It is interesting. 
. It is encouraging. 
. It is inspiring. 
. It covers the most important 
points in our rural work, such as: 
. Discipline. 
. Recitation. 
. Questioning. 
. Tools. 
Beautifying room and grounds. 
Program. 
. Plans. 
1. Intermissions. 
Lunches. 
. Heating. 
. Course of study. 
. Attendance. 
m. Community work. 
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7. These points are discussed in a 
definite way. 

8. The questions at the end of each 
chapter are very good. 

The points I did not like: 

1. The chapter about the program 
does not follow the four period 
method. 

2. The author’s attitude 
rural school equipment 
agree with mine. 

3. The relation of teachers to com- 
munity as discussed in Chapter XX 
seemed out of tune with the rest of 
the book and with most teachers’ 
ideas (at least, those from whom I 
took work).—Annis Clark, Rural 
Training Teacher, I. 8. N. U. 
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SUPPLIES 


ALBERT V. JENSEN 
| Box 7, H.P. Sta Dee Mei 





















WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


TTLE CREEK, MICH. 











School Men Witha Car 


‘Make Summer Pay You Well 





spend a summer vacation. 


one of our la 
largest Normal Schools in the state. 


the first year tripled his earnings. 


demand of Compton's—now. 


important and interesting success s' 


Saccess” without delay. No obligation. 





| Th tapd ambitious, energetic schcol man who owns a car will find a double profit in giving 
his time to Compton's this summer. First, an opportunity to earn double what you earn in 
a like period i1 school work; second, a healthful vacation in the open, with training and expe- 
rience that is invaluable and that may be the first step to a most successful business career. 


Hundreds have proved it 


Hundreds of school men have found the Compton plan the best and most profitable way to 
ch summer a large majority of those who were with us the preced- 
ing summer are back again. And some have stepped into permanent executive positions with us. 


To cite some specific examples, Mr. “A” was for several years superintendent of schools in 
st cities. Spenacinesly Seioatng this he was elected president of one of the 
e resigned this fae to join the Compron organi- 
zation four years ago. He now earns more than he did 
principal of schools for five years. He entered the business worl 
where he doubled his salary as a principal. He has been with Compton's four years and 
Mr. '‘C” was engaged in athletic work and now with us 
his earnings are five times as much as the average principal or superintendent.* 


Your work with Compton is pleasant work ... in a field with which you are thoroughly familiar 
—presenting Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia to schools or teachers. Compton's is nationally 
advertised and recognized as the one modern encyclopedia standard. Cash in on the growing 


Send for “Selling—and Success,” a book we have just issued, which will give you many 
uggestions and supply you with detailed facts and opportu- 
niies of our Summer Plan. See how well qualified you are to make money in our organization 
this summer. Territory will be assigned early this year. Write for your copy of “Selling—and 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. o.s°wooix'sr: 


*Names of any of above furnished on request. 


in either position. Mr. “B" was a 
asa text-book salesman 


SCHOOL SERVICE DEPT. 
- CHICAGO 
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The Big Vacation Bargain 


Yellowstone 


only $4.75 extra 


Free trip to Colorado 


A trip to three great scenic wonderlands—for only slightly 
more than the cost of your Glacier Park ticket alone! 

That’s what Burlington service makes possible for you 
this summer. 

First, Glacier National Park —ov erw helming in its vast- 
ness and grandeur, the most impressive mountain scenery 
in all America. Trails to ride, glaciers to climb, lakes to 
explore, beautiful mountain highways -and the solid com- 
fort of great hotels and cozy chalets... 

Then you can go on to Yellowstone—only $4.75 extra 
rail cost. Any Yellowstone tour may include the famous 
Cody Road free. 

Then to Scenic Colorado at vo extra rail fare. The Black 
Hillsand the Big Horn Mountainsareon the way. Thenhome, 


by an entirely different route! And famous Burlington 
service all the way. The only through trains to Glacier Park. 


Burlington Escorted Tours 


A new, carefree way to see the Rockies. 
Definite cost covering all necessary 
expenses. 

Everything planned in advance. Travel 
expert with each party. Mark the cou- 
pon for Tours Book. 

Send the coupon for free, illustrated Book 
of Glacier Park Vacations. Full details 
on bargain vacations of 2-weeks or longer. 





he call of the Morantains 











Burlington 
m™ Route 


| Route } The Most Popular 
: Route to the Rockies 


‘Burlington 





Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. IL-1 
547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Send me your free illustrated book about Glacier National Park vacations. 
M4 Name 


IR cc cieeemenns 
> Mark an X hone iv you wish bask on Buslingten Escorted Tae, 
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THE SUMMER SESSION 


at the University of Illinois 


June 18 to August 11, 1928 


Courses of Instruction 
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Accountancy English Mechanics, Theoret- 

Agricultural French ical and Applied 
Education General Engineer- Music 

Art and Design ing Drawing Philosophy 

Astronomy Geography Physical Education 

Athletic Coaching German for Women 

Bacteriology History Physics 

Botany Industrial Education Political Science 


Business Organiza- Journalism Psychology 





tion & Operation Latin Sociology 
Chemistry Law Spanish 
Economics Library Science Transportation 
Education Mathematics Zoology 


All courses are on a university basis and will be 
received by the University as credit towards gradua- 
tion. Two Summer Sessions equal in credit one semes- 
ter. The Summer Session offers unusual opportunities 
for teachers to secure work which will increase their 
efficiency. This work may be applied either to the 
Bachelor’s, Master’s or Doctor’s degrees. 


ee Ss 


For Detailed Announcement Address 


CHARLES E. CHADSEY 


Director of the Summer Session 


210 Administration (East) 
Urbana, Illinois 














UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
1928 Summer Quarter 1928 


First Term: June 11 to July 18 
Second Term: July 19 to August 24 























“Looking West from Campus” 
THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


The facilities of the entire University available for summer 
session students. 





Unusual opportunities offered for the study of Art, Botany, 
Geology, and Zoology in the Summer Camp in the Medicine 
Bow forest 


COMBINE RECREATION AND SERIOUS STUDY IN THE 
HEART OF THE ROCKIES 


For bulletins and information address 


Cc. R. Maxwell, Director of Summer Sessions, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 





Study, Play and Attend 


the N.E.A. CONVENTION at the UNIVERSITY 
of MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


THE SECOND LARGEST STATE UNIVERSITY 
offers all its facilities 


Graduate and Undergraduate work 
leading to all Academic and Pro 
fessional degrees 


Regular Staff Augmented 
By visiting instructors 
of prominence 


College of Education 
Offers INCREASED OPPOR 
TUNITIES to those desiring to 
ulvance to HIGHER TEACHING 
or ADMINISTRATIVE positions 


Courses in Standard and 
Special Subjects 
Administration, Tests & Measure 
ments, Teaching Methods, Super 
vision, Psychology, Library Meth 
ods, School Music, Art, Child 

Welfare 

DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
Winnetka Plan Institute on 
Problems of Higher Education 


2 TERMS: Ist term June 15th to July 28th 
2nd term July 28th to Sept. Ist 


N. E. A. CONVENTION—July 1 to 6 
EDUCATIONAL, INSPIRATIONAL, RECREATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES in the “LAND of 10,000 LAKES 

Special Post-Convention Courses 
Travel Courses—For Credit—European Journalism Tour 
7 Countries—10 weeks 
Foreign Politics Tour—Principal European Capitals 
League of Nations—9 weeks 

rravel Study Tour for Teachers—Geology, Geography, In 
lustry of Yellowstone, Bad Lands, Glaciers, Mines of North 

west—3 weeks—following N. E. A 

Special Circulars on Request 
For Complete Bulletin write to the Director of Summer 
Session, Box K, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 











A Special Service 
to Educational 
Conventions 


HE Hotel McAlpin is famous as 

“Convention Headquarters”. Every 

modern facility has been developed 
to render superlative service to con- 
ventions. 

Aside from the comfort and conven- 
ience of the Hotel McAlpin is the 
prompt, courteous, efficient § service 
which has made this hotel famous. 

We maintain a special Educational 


Department for the exclusive service of 


teachers. 


at 


P.S. For further information, write 
Educational Department, 
Hotel McAlpin. 


HOTEL M°ALPIN 


Official Headquarters of 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Illinois State Federation of Labor Leader 
Presents Views on Education 


HE president of the Illinois 

State Federation of Labor 

recently issued a letter to all 

the local unions affiliated 
with that organization that is also 
of interest to teachers. We believe 
our members will enjoy reading the 
views of this labor leader on edu- 
eation. Therefore we are publishing 
his entire letter. 


Springfield, January 30, 1928. 
To the Trade Unionists of Illinois. 


Greeting: 

In the session of the Illinois Legis- 
lature last year, an amendment was 
made to the educational laws of our state 
which gives power to local boards of edu- 
cation to establish classes for the instruc- 
tion of persons over twenty-one years of 
age, and to pay the necessary expenses of 
the same out of school funds of the 
district. It was approved and signed 
by the Governor on June 29, 1927. 

The trade union movement of our 
country is largely responsible for the 
establishment of our present system of 
free schools, the purpose of which was to 
give all the children of our country a 
good basic education. 

The trade union movement has labored 
continuously to improve the school sys- 
tem and to give the children of the 
workers an opportunity to take advan- 
tage of it. Organized labor knows that 
existing evils are caused mainly by ig- 
norance; that practically all progress is 
based on increasing knowledge and intel- 
ligence on the part of the majority of 
the people. 

In line with its past efforts in this 
matter, the bona fide labor movement of 
our country in its conventions has de- 
clared not only that every child must be 
given the advantage of a good common 
school education, but also for continuous 
adult education. 

The complexities of modern life, indus- 
trial, commercial, financial and political 
make it increasingly necessary that a 
majority of the people understand the 
problems thus developed, if we are to 
preserve our democratic form of govern- 
ment, establish and maintain justice for 
all of the people. 

If there were schools for adults estab- 
lished in every community in our coun- 
try, not only for night classes but for 
day classes as well, and the grown people 
of our nation that need education who 
could attend them would do so, our prob- 
lems would be solved on a more intel- 
ligent basis, in the interest of the whole 
people; crime would be reduced, pros- 
perity would be increased, happiness 
would be the ordinary state of our people 
—educational, moral and spiritual—and 
efficiency and character standards would 
be raised. 

The enactment of this law makes it 


possible to have continuous adult edu- 
cation in every community in Illinois. 

This circular is being sent out that our 
members everywhere may take advan- 
tage of the provisions of this new law by 
having night or day classes or both 
established through the Boards of Edu- 
cation in their communities, to enable 
every adult in Illinois who desires fur- 
ther knowledge and education and who is 
willing to study in order to acquire it to 
have the opportunity to do so. 

Would suggest that a committee on 
education be created in your organiza- 
tion; that the question be taken up with 
your membership and any others who 
may be interested; and if there are a 
sufficient number who desire additional 
education to warrant the starting of those 
classes, that the matter then be taken up 
with the Board of Education and ar- 
rangements made for teachers, suitable 
class rooms, curriculum, time of classes, 
ete. 

If your Board of Education should in- 
form you that your school district does 
not have the funds to provide for classes 
of adults, you should ask them to co- 
operate with you in an active campaign 
to get the legislature next year to ap- 
propriate sufficient money to the state 
distributive school fund to make it pos- 
sible for all districts not only to give 
good educational facilities to the children 
of the district but also to establish and 
maintain classes for adults. 

Fraternally yours, 
J. H. Walker, 
President. 





What Each One Can Do To 
Improve Teachers’ Salaries 


The parent can insist on having a 
well-trained, well-paid teacher for 
his child. Let parent-teacher asso- 
ciations work toward this end. 

The teacher can secure more train- 
ing and ask a corresponding increase 
in salary. 

The principal ean encourage his 
teachers to make the maximum prep- 
aration and can lead in a movement 
to secure salaries in proportion. 

The superintendent can show the 
supreme importance of the teacher to 
the success of the schools. 

The board of edueation can lead 
in the education of the people and 
can steadily advance salaries up to 
a reasonable level. 

Research workers can gather the 
facts which show costs of living, 
eosts of professional training, and 
the salaries paid professional work- 
ers in comparable groups. 

State, local and national associa- 
tions of teachers can continue their 
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essential leadership in 
needs. 

Writers and cartoonists can in- 
terpret the facts in terms that will 
catch the imagination of the man in 
the street. 

Big business men can show how 
good teachers provide a supply of 
superior workers and buyers. Com- 
pare the efficient secretary of today 
with the amanuensis of yesterday. 
Compare the buying power of edu- 
eated America with that of less edu- 
eated nations. 

Each of us can take every oppor- 
tunity to tell how our own teachers 
helped to arouse our ambitions and 
inspire us to make the most of our 
talents.—Journal of the N. E. A. 


interpreting 





New York’s Open School Week 


In order to acquaint the parents of 
New York with the enormous system 
which takes care of the elementary 
and secondary education of their chil- 
dren, the Board of Education recent- 
ly instituted an Open School Week 
and threw open the doors of its 900 
schools to parents. The point of this 
action was mainly to give parents an 
opportunity to watch a class ‘‘in 
action’’ and see how their children 
pass so much of their life and make 
contact with the teachers who are in 
the company of the children for al- 
most as large a period of the day as 
the parents themselves.—Adapted 
from the New York Times. 





WHITTLING 


President Coolidge’s remark that 
after his term as president expires he 
would pass some of his time in 
whittling, calls to mind that in the 
Art Institute, Chicago, there is a 
course for children which includes 
this fascinating pastime. Dudley 
Crafts Watson is the instructor, and 
besides teaching whittling, the lessons 
for children are as follows: December 
3, ‘‘Whittling’’; December 10, ‘‘ Mod- 
elling’’; December 17, ‘‘The Christ- 
mas Story by Great Painters.’’ These 
lessons are given under the James 
Nelson Raymond Publie School Chil- 
dren’s Lecture fund, to which Mrs. 
Anna L. Raymond has recently made 
generous additions. 








&:.. WEDDINGS 
il Engraved INVITATIONS 


jital. Moderate prices. Ask for 
loan of Portfolio of samples. 





CRY 


Hausler & Co., 321 Eye St. N.E., Washington, D.C. 
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Two Famous Cruise Ships 
n Scythia and Laconia 
“ now in Cabin Service 


‘ at rates from $152.50 


ur Recently built, great, modern, oil-burning ships, of 20,000 
tons each... commandeered from the first class service to 
meet a clamorous demand for de luxe accommodation 
k at low rates... hot and cold water in every room... 
of de luxe suites and private baths ... the year’s most val- 
uable contribution to travellers who consider both comfort 
il and economy. The Scythia and Laconia will maintain a 
it- regular cabin service to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


~ The 1928 Caronia and Carmania 
- remodelled from stem to stern 


ed 
Beds where berths used to be ... hot and cold running 
water in every room ...a Winter Garden and crack gym- 

nasium ... two glass-enclosed promenade decks . . . the 
- same charm ... the same ship-shapeness with all the old- 
in fashioned touches eliminated ... The Caronia and Carmania 
he will run as cabin steamers to Plymouth, Havre and London. 


les The CUNARD CABIN fleet has become everybody’s travel 
* solution. Cabin rates now $152.50 .. . Tourist Third Cabin 
ns $107.50 with specially reduced round trip rates. 

er 

d- 

st- For full information apply to your 

ond nearest steamship agent or to the 


CUNARD LINE 


Js 1840 - EIGHTY. EIGHT: YEARS: OF: SERVICE -1928 
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Your Vacation in 
Yellowstone Park 


The Great Fall of the Yellowstone 
River plunges 308 feet down the depths 
of its rainbow-hued Canyon. Old Faithful 
Geyser spouts boiling water — more 
than a million gallons — into the air 
each hour. Herds of elk and other wild 
animals roam the wilderness. Friendly 
bears beg for candy. 


Travelers say that the trip to Yellow- 
stone is the experience of a lifetime! 
They say, too, that the way to see it is 
“In Gardiner, Out Cody” or through 
the Bozeman-Gallatin Gateway via the 
Northern Pacific Ry. May we send you 
more information? 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


SSSSESSESERSEESESSEESEEEEEEEEEESEEEESEES Ses 
Mail this coupon to E. E. Nelson, P. T. M. 
671 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 











Books or trips | am Round Trip Summer 
The interested in ( V) Fare from Chicago 
© Yellowstone Park - - - $59.35 
“North Coast) | Pacific Northwest scite® = 90.30 
© Rainier Park 90.30 
Limited” Dude Ranch Vacations, $57.95 to 66.90 
J Rocky Mts. [Helena-Butte] - 61.95 
Sets the Pace O Inland Empire [Spokane] - 85.05 
O Alaska [agway] « - + «+ 180.30 
Out West! ms —— a ] tome 04 
all expense to 238.61 
© Canadian Northwest - 90.30 
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SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


July 2 to August 10, 1928 
A SPECIAL TRIP AT A SPECIAL PRICE 


Eight weeks of study and travel, which includes the following: 
The Grand Canyon; Los Angeles and vicinity: San Francisco 
und the Bay region; six weeks at the University of California 
in Berkeley; 800 miles on the water; 600 miles of automobile 
sight-seeing: Portland; Seattle; Victoria; Vancouver; Lake 
Louise; Banff; St. Paul. 

We have made this tour for the last eight summers and know 
the ground thoroughly. This trip with its great advantages 
ean be taken at a very reasonable figure. By joining this tour 
you will not only have the advantage of attending one of the 
largest universities in this country, but will also obtain untold 
benefits from the extended travel which it offers. If you are 
interested and wish detailed information, address 


F. J. KIRKER, Conductor 
6440 Wornall Road, Kansas City, Mo. 








Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed opportunities for combin- 
ing summer study with recreation. Organized hikes and 
week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; 
automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park: 
mountain camp maintained for summer students. Altitude 
of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 18 to July 21 
Second Term, July 23 to August 24 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Education, Busi- 
ness Administration, Journalism. Art courses given in co- 
operation with New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art. Field courses in Geology. Maison Francaise, Casa 
Espanola. Many special courses for teachers, supervisors 
and administrators. Special opportunities for graduate 
work in all departments. Excellent library; laboratories. 
Organ recitals and public lectures. 

Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from Eastern States 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


SEND Topay FOR COMPLETE  ememaane 


DIRECTOR SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER, “ ‘Or ORADO. 


Please send me the bulletins checked below 
Summer Quarter Catalogue.......... ' Summer Reercation Bulletin 


Field Courses in Geology. Graduate School Bulletin..... 


Street and Number 


City amd State...........0c.-cs- 
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Teachers’ Reading Circle 


Walter F. Boyes, Manager 








Freedom to the Teacher 


O most of its members during 

the life of the human _ race 

labor has seemed a curse. To 

very many labor means only 
those tasks which require physical 
exertion and leave the body tired. To 
them nothing else is labor; and to 
them, too, is the laborer only worthy 
of his hire. But teachers will admit 
that they labor, though not with their 
hands, and will claim themselves to 
be worthy of their hire. In fact teach- 
ing is coming now to be recognized 
as one of the world’s hard jobs and 
it is the concern of many to lessen its 
strain. 

There are many necessary causes of 
fatigue in teaching. There will al- 
ways be the weariness of continued 
effort and the strain of more or less 
unresponsive pupils. There may be 
the irksomeness of unsatisfactory con- 
ditions and the discouragement due to 
being misunderstood or unappreci- 
ated. These causes do not, however, 
bear upon all teachers in like degree. 
And as far as possible they should be 
minimized. 

There is yet much slavery in the 
world; if slavery is too strong a term, 
eall it lack of freedom. Many work- 
ers rarely lose sight of the compul- 
sion to work. What they have chief- 
ly in mind is the necessity against 
which they struggle. But even when 
the necessity is accepted, and so mas- 
tered, there are restraints that annoy 
and hinder. The work may not seem 
suitable or worthy; the outcome may 
not be satisfactory in either results or 
wages. One may work without ade- 
quate tools; he may lack the necessary 
strength or fitness for his task. There 
may seem no expression of himself in 
what he does; he takes orders from 
others and works out their thought, 
not his own. 

But the teacher even though a part 
of a great system has the advantage 
of almost any other worker in his op- 
portunity to achieve freedom. The 
material of his work is human nature 
in its most yielding stage. It may be 
dull, unresponsive, and unapprecia- 
tive; it is seldom all three. And if 
it is, the teacher’s motive power is 
good will, the strongest force in the 
world in overcoming them all. This 
good will may sometimes be baffled 
and defeated by the pupil. But when 





it is, if ever, it will be its own reward. 
A strong purposeful manifestation of 
good will is itself a vietory and comes 
only to those who act freely and with 
determination. The boy might, pos- 
sibly, profit little; but to the teacher 
every time will come the enlarging in- 
fluence of ‘‘thou good and faithful 
servant.’’ It is hardly too much to say 
that all the teacher does is to express 
himself. No subject of the course 
gets to the child without the touch of 
the teacher’s personality; there is no 
school exercise without the teacher 
in it. 

If there is a lack of strength for 
the task of teaching, either physical 
health or native fitness, then only to 
the extent to which one can overcome 
the handicap may he expect the joy of 
teaching. Because the teacher first 
of all is an abounding personality, 
strong, ready, dominant. If one has 
health and a degree of native fitness, 
the other necessary qualities may 
come through diligent seeking. 

It is a commonplace to say that the 
teacher’s chief means of self-expres- 
sion is through a knowledge of chil- 
dren, a knowledge of subject matter, 
and an ability to adapt the one to 
the other. The motive to this self- 
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expression, as has been said before 
and can scarcely be said too often, is 
good will to the pupil. It will always 
be the only sufficient motive. Fear, 
pride, or ambition will not do. All of 
these or any one of them may serve to 
an extent, but only devotion to the 
child’s good puts the teacher’s work 
entirely across. 

Now in books are set down all that 
men have thought about human na- 
ture, motive, and achievement. Books 
furnish experiences and the interpre- 
tation of experience out of which may 
develop for the reader a philosophy 
of life. And in every sound philos- 
ophy of life are a will to freedom for 
one’s self and a desire to serve others. 
The way to mastery of the material 
and the technique of teaching lies 
through books. Sometimes the books 
need and have interpreters, teachers 
in school or college. To many people, 
however, and to all people through 
most of their lives no person stands 
by to give assistance. But desire may 
be a sufficient interpreter. The will 
to know and the purpose to serve are 
the surest guides in study. 

What is here set down is for the 
purpose of saying that the way to the 
largest freedom in his work open to 
almost any worker lies for the teacher 
through books. If permitted they will 
exalt his task, quicken his purpose, 
enlarge his vision and show him the 
way. 


The more insistent your publicity, 
the more consistent your product. 


NATURE STUDY and 
HEALTH EDUCATION SERIES 


By ALICE JEAN PATTERSON, Department of Nature Study and Elementary Science, 
Illinois State Normal University; Author of Studies in Science, The Study of 


Nature, The Spinner 


Family, Harmful 


and Helpful Insects. 


These books each cover a year’s work in nature study and health edu- 
cation. The purpose of the books is, in the first place, to plan lessons simple 
enough to place in the hands of children and interesting enough to bring the 
children real enjoyment as they learn more about the nature world in which 
we live; in the second place, to arrange workable lessons for the busy 
teacher who finds her daily program filled to the last minute. 


Since there is a tendency everywhere among school people to reduce 
rather than increase the number of school subjects in the grades, and since 
nature study and health education are so closely related, it seems the part 
of wisdom to combine these science subjects. 


Because of the character of the material, the nature study phases of the 
work are emphasized in the fall and spring, while the health education is 


stressed in the winter. 
attention throughout the entire year. 


Nature Study—Health Education, text, fourth year, 72. 


eation, notebook, fourth year, 40c. 


tion, text, sixth year, 76c. 


However, health habits and records receive adequate 


Nature Study—Health Edu- 


Nature Study—Health Education, text, fifth year, 72c. 
Nature Study—Health Education, notebook, fifth year, 40. 


Nature Study—Health Educa- 


Nature Study—Health Education, notebook, sixth year, 0c. 


Ask for catalogue with descriptions and prices of our other publications 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, PUBLISHERS 
Normal, Illinois 
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Palaces and Pig-Pens 


Mr. J. H. Patterson, writing in the 
February West Virginia School Jour- 
nal on the subject named above, 
trenchantly expresses a few truths 
that apply to Illinois as well as to his 
own state. In regard to the boasted 
equality of opportunity so often re- 
ferred to by our Fourth-of-July 
orators, he says: 

I try not to let alliteration get the 
better of my meaning, but this time the 
two march together perfectly. By 
palaces I mean the million dollar edifices 
in which some of our young people finish 
their high school education. By pig-pens 
I mean—you know what I mean—the 
sordid shanties in which and by which 
we wean a large part of our population 
from = desire for an education. If 


Summer Session 
NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


"By the shore of Lake Michigan” 


Undergraduates, graduates, and others 
wishing to turn summer vacation into 
profitable study will find a wide range of 
courses from which to select in the North- 
western University Summer Session. A fac- 
ulty gathered from the best schools of the 
country. Surroundings charming enou : 
to make study a pleasure. Work may 

taken in any of the schools listed below. 


Liberal Arts 

Graduate School | 
School of Education 
School of Commerce | 
School ofJournalism 
School of Music 
School of Speech 


School of Law 
The School of Education 


Wide Range of Courses. Educational 
pe Measurement of Intelligence, 
Tests can iietaabanin, Character Edu- 
cation, Organization and Administration, 
Curriculum, Secondary Education, Gen- 
eral Method, Special Method (several 
courses), Personnel Problems, Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance, Principles 
and Technic of Research, Educational Sta- 
tistics, Physical Education, Music Educa- 
tion, Speech Education. 
Faculty. Regular Faculty supplemented 
by members of Faculties of other Univer- 
sities, and distinguished public school 
Teachers and Administrators. 
Graduate Work. Special emphasis upon 
Graduate work and the needs of experi- 
enced Teachers, Supervisors, and Admin- 
istrators. 
Special Bulletin. For Special Bulletin 
write Dean John E. Stout, Room 58, 
School of Education, Evanston, Illinois. 


June 25-Aug. 18 


{June 25-Aug. 4 
June 25-Aug. 25 


High Scholarship Standards 
Beautiful location - Moderate temperature 
Unusual opportunities for Recreation 
Organized trips and excursions 


For bulletin, address 
The Director of the Summer Session 
106 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 
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anyone is still in doubt as to the text of 
this preachment, it is the. farce of the 
so-called equality of opportunity for edu- 
cation that legislators talk about but are 
careful that we do not get. They legis- 
late for a kind of literacy and are hurt 
when we, who know, do not call it 
education. 

However, Mr. Patterson admits 
that there might be very good in- 
struction in these isolated shanty 
schoolrooms if they had highly effi- 





Travel in Europe 


IN THE SUMMER OF 1928 
England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland and France. Via Cunard 
Line. $395. Write for literature. 


Conklin Tours {ine Pe 














AStudent Tour 


THAT IS DIFFERENT 


EIGHT COUNTRIES 
WITH SPAIN 
THE BOYD TOURS, INC., 
724 Fifth Ave. New York 





Booklet of 200 All- 


ate 


and colleges rep- 
resented itn 1927. 
TOURS. Inc. 
YLSTON ST. 


ALLEN 
156 80 


- 
5 


oA Uruvernty Tours 
100 EAST 42~ ST. Jew York City 








For Professional 
Advancement. 


TRAVEL 


Sharp and colorful imagery, a sense of 
world citizenship, enthusiasm, personal 
incident—these enrich all teaching. 


OUR SPECIALIZED TOURS to EUROPE 
AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 
emphasize Literature, Art, History, Lan- 
uage, Music—Inspiring leaders. Write 

or the booklet that interests you. 


Intercollegiate Tours 
444-J, Park Square Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





Summer School in Camp 
At Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
July 2 to August 4, 1928 
Courses in Physical 
Education 
Diploma given for Summer Work 
Write for Illustrated Program 
Normal College of the 
American Gymnastic Union 
401 East Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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cient teachers in them. But he 
compares the teachers as follows: 
Could good work be done in the poor 
school houses? Yes, if the right kind of 
teacher could be kept there; but the 


“Your Nest Ep” 


Are you thinking of what you will do 
during your summer vacation this year? 
Will you travel in Europe or in your 
own country? Or will you just stay at 
home, or perhaps go away from home, 
and do some sort of work, similar to 


teaching | which will enable you to add 


“Nest Egg?’ 
you will surely want to know 
our plan for your summer in 


to your 
If so, 
about 
detail. 
Places are being assigned to teachers 
for summer positions at this time. 


Write JAMES E, STRONKS, Manager, 
Iowa City, Iowa 


=~, 


James Boring’s Cruises 
NORTH CAPE 


Unusual Route to Europe 
By specially chartered White Star Liner 
S. S. CALGARIC 
JUNE 21 
Leaves Montreal for Iceland, Norway's 
Fjords, Landof Midnight Sun, Scendina- 
via’s Capitals. Stop-over privileges. 
Rates $550 up. Shore trips included. 
Fourth Annual Mediterranean 
Cruise, February, 1929 
Inquire your own agent or 
James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. 
Educational Dept. 
730 Fifth Ave. 
New York 



















* Europe’ 


+ Plan now! We have 
fifteen conducted tours in 
July and —~—— reaching thirteen 
countries. Incl ludin ocean passage 
ond -“ < expense in — $400 

11 

Standard Tour “43” reaches Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Rhine, Swit:- 
erland, Italy, Riviera and France—60 
Days — prite $880. Same itinerary 
on Student Tour, $690. 

= send for our Folder T 

via a 

310 S. Michio. B lvd. 
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‘ gifted teacher who could teach is appre- water, and a hundred other things she the country to discover the wealth of 
| ciated somewhere else. learned at normal school while she was ability the country has. 
If we could make teaching a church not studying class-room management. 
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Teachers 
Can Borrow 


$10 to $300 


on plain note without endorser 





Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed and residing 
within fifty miles of one of our 
branch offices can borrow money 
of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 

No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. 

We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State Supervision should con- 
vince you of our reliability. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Apply to nearest office 


Chicago, Room 1406, 22 West Monroe St. 
Weepeeee, 308 Waukegan Nat'l Bank 
Bld 


Rockford, 502 Rockford Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Freeport, 303 Tarbox Building 

Joliet, 201 Morris Bullding 

Rock Island, 410 Safety Bullding 
Peoria, 305 Lehmann Building 
Springfield, 1008 Myers Building 
Decatur, 318 Citzens Bank Bullding 





Applications by mail will receive prompt attention 


INQUIRY BLANK 


It is understood this inquiry does not 
obligate me to borrow or put me to any 
expense. 


Amount I wish to borrow, $............ 


eee eee eee eee CeCe Cee eee eee eee eee 
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That better position is yours, 
if you are prepared for it, 
and utilize our expert serv- 
Send for our booklet 


“Teaching and Success.” 


HURSTON 


Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 
80 East Jackson CHICAGO 


LLINOIS ““s2xcecr= 


j TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. Box 139, Champaign, lil. 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY <3°7 


CLINTON, IOWA 


We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY CENTRAL AND NEAR 


WESTERN STATES 


ices. 





PROGRESS—OUR WATCHWORD 
Free Summer Employment Bureau 





C. E. Cozzens, Manager 








TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF 
THE FOLLOWING STATES: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 


Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Immediately. Free enrollment. Prompt Service. 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colo. 


MUTUAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


CLAUDE E. VICK, Manager, Lebanon, Illinois 


Enroll Now For That Better Teaching Position—Send Us Your Vacancies 


CPECIALISTS ESS 6) 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU on N. GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS Me Sy) 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, lil. 


Forty Third Year. Promotions secured for many thou- 
sands of teachers. Well prepared men and women wanted 
now for all kinds of School and College positions. Cl- 
Booklet “Teaching 
has message for you—Free. 

535 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 

Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 
York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kans. 


Westward Ho! Alaskato New Mexico 


Normal and College Graduates Needed. Splendid calls all departments. Free enrollment 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY Dept. 13 MISSOULA, MONTANA 


a period of forty years of service. Supplies officials and teach 


ers for Universities, Colleges, Teachers’ Cotleges, ¢ E GUUDELL President 
cL. 9 


Normal Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools 


entele the best schools everywhere. 
as a Business” 





4 EASY sackson pouevaed CHICAGO 


American College Bureau, Straus Bldg... College Work Only. 
The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, CHICAGO, covers 


THE OLD (45th Year) RELIABLE 
CLARK & BREWER AGENCY 


College Positions (for A.M.’s or better). 
Positions in the better Public and Private Schools at 
attractive salaries. 
Six Successful Agencies Serve Each Member. 
Special Department: Music; Physical Education; College. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


64 E. Jackson Flatiron Jenkins 
Boulevard Building Arcade 
MINNEAPOLIS a CITY SPOKANE, WASH. 
Glo Y. Life Cham. Com, 
Building Spullding Building 
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WINSTON 
Are you familiar with 
this series? 


For Grades 
Three to Eight 


Three-book or 
six-book edition 


ENGLISH FOR USE 


BEVERIDGE—RYAN—LEWIS 





The series is unique in avoiding preaching 
and talk. The lessons begin with an inter- 
esting story, a challenge to do something, a 
problem to work out. A principle is discussed 
from a concrete example; a model is given, 
showing its use. Then the pupil applies the 
principle. The fulfilment of the title was 
the constant aim of the authors. 


Illustrated literature upon request 


# 623-633 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 2,1 


San Francisco Atlanta Philadelphia 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 


Just Published 
The Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 





HIS new three-book series in- 
corporates the most valuable 
findings of modern research in 

the teaching of arithmetic. 
Simplicity of language. Vocab- 
ulary within range of pupil. Each 
new difficulty very gradually ap- 
proached. All difficulties presented 
in a carefully graded sequence. 
In full accordance with fundamen- 
tal principles taught by best 

educational psychologists. 


Authors: GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, Ph.D., Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
CLIFFORD BREWSTER UPTON, A.M., Professor of Math- 
ematics, Teachers College, Columbia University. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 E. 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Free! 


Four New Booklets 


The Gregg Professional Library. 


Elementary and Intermediate Texts in 
Gregg Shorthand. 


Advanced and Reporting Texts in 
Gregg Shorthand. 


The New Rational Typewriting Series. 


These booklets, all handsomely illustrated, 
describe in a most interesting way the plan, 
contents, and place in the course of more than 
100 books on shorthand and typewriting. 


After reading them you will be able to de- 
termine just the book you want to see. 


These booklets also contain many helpful 
teaching suggestions. 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Torente London 




















READING PROGRAM 


ELSON READERS (Basa!) 
Primer to Book VIII 
CHILD-LIBRARY READERS (Extension) 
Primer to Book VIII 
With an established reputation for quality of content, and 
exceptional service in the classroom 

Two books for each grade, without duplication. 

A method that stresses reading for thought. 

An organized library and home reading program. 
Think of the ELSON advantages when buying supple- 
mentary readers, or when considering basal books for next 
year. 

Write for information to 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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One Class 

Steamers- 
Tourist Third 
Cabin Only 


At the unbelievably low rate of 
3c a mile you can cross to Europe 


and back on these delightful ships 


$107” 


(one way) that carry TOURIST Third 
$193 50 Cabinonly. Accommodations are 
“" thoroughly comfortable [some 
round rooms with baths] service is cour- 

; trip -- teous, and the company is the . 


kind you'll enjoy being with. And, 
best of all, the whole ship is 
yours. NO CLASS DISTINC- 
TIONS! The only steamers of 
this kind in the world. 


Minnekahda Minnesota 
Devonian Winifredian 


Regular sailings throughout the 


year. 


Or, if you wish, you may go“ TOURIST” 
in specially reserved quarters on such 
famous liners as Majestic, world’s largest 
ship, Homeric, Belgenland on Spring 
and Summer sailings. 

Let us send you full information. 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED /JTAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


J. D. Roth, Mgr., E. R. Larson, W. P. T. M. 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


or any authorized steamship agent. 
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Chief Two Guns White Calf says: 


“After the Convention visit the 


mountain homeland of the Blackfeet Indians in 


Glacier National Park” 


/ AT only a slight additional cost over the 
A special low fare for the N. E. A. 
\ Convention at Minneapolis you can in- 

clude a thrilling trip to Glacier National 
Park—for centuries the summer home of the 
Blackfeet Indians. Here you can hike, ride 
horseback, explore famous glaciers, or tour in 
motor coaches and motor launches. Modern 


hotels. Inquire today for full details. 






GREAT NORTHERN 


ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


eeeeeeesecocecec] Mail che Coupon wccccnecoeceecess 


E. H. MOOT, General Agent Passenger Department 
Great Northern Railway 
113 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


apolis, July 1-6. 


Glacier National Park. 


Name 


© Iam planning to attend the N. E. A. Convention at Minne 


0 IL will visit Glacier National Park. Please send me free books 
about trip to Convention via Great Northern, and about 
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FREE PIANO 


Will Be Given Away) 


Get this Cable Midget Upright 
Piano for your school. 
Here’s How— 











To the school which sends in the 
largest list of people who are ac- 
tually going to foreign ports or 
United States possessions, the J/linois 
Teacher will give a Cable Midget 
Upright Piano. Only the names of 
those people who are planning to make 
bookings for these summer trips will 
be considered as valid in this contest 
which will close June 1, 1928. 

Students and Teachers, you can 
get this Cable Piano for your own 
school. As soon as you discover a 
teacher, a student or friend who is 
actually going to take a trip this 
summer, write the I/linois Teacher 
Travel Club Department immediately. 
Fill in the names of your prospects 
in the blanks below. Remember, you 
must act at once for the contest will 
close June 1. 





Fill in Your List of Prospects Here—Send Moxe Names if You Like 


Street Address City and State 





MAIL NOW TO GET THIS PIANO 
THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Travel Ciub Department 


221 SOUTH FOURTH STREET SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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“ALL IN A CENTURY” 

8-B History Teachers of the New York 
Schools who made use of this History 
Outline last Spring were enthusiastic in 
their approval of this outline, a supple- 
maneey outline to “Our Country,” al- 
ready in use. Send Five Cents for a 
Sample Copy, if you are an 8-B Teacher. 

SAMUEL O. KUHN 
3100 Broadway, New York, N 











State Teachers College 
San Diego, California 


Summer Sessions: Six weeks, June 25- 
August 3; Four weeks, August 6-28. 
Education and Recreation. Why welter 
in the heat? Ocean, Bay, Mountains, 
Cool equable temperatures. Expenses 
moderate. Round trip fares surprisingly 
low—ask your agent! Circulars upon 
request. 











Better, Safer 
Playgrounds! 
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HOLESOME fun — with 
variety—andcompletesafety! 
These three essentials of playground 
equipment are found in EverWear. 


EverWear has been standard for 
nearly 20 years; used in leading 
schools the country over. 127 dif- 
ferent items. Sturdy and durable— 
therefore economical. 


EverWear Junior Apparatus 
For the Home 


Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this 
line. 


Catalog No. 20 tells about the 
standard EverWear Playground 
Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A tells 
of the EverWear Junior Playground 
Apparatus for the Home. Ask for 
the one you want. 


E. G. YAEGER 
Peoria, Ill. 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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NEW BOOKS 
OF VITAL 
INTEREST 


To Students 
of Language and Art 













A Comprehensive Guide 
to Good English 


By George Philip Krapp, 
Professor of English, Columbia University 

For the student, the writer, 
the lover of good English, 

e “Guide” deals in a spicy 
and personal way with the 
life and practice of the Eng- 
lish language. In 663 pages 
it considers, from debatable 
points only, words as to 
usage, correctness, and their 
finer distinctions of speech. 
Different from a dictionary. 
A book to be studied and 


enjoyed. 





American Arts 


By Rilla Evelyn Jackman, 
Syracuse University 


The story of the begin- 
nings and progress of the 
arts in America to the present 
time—artists and their prod- 
ucts, paintings, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, and chapters on 
various practical subjects. 

Thorough and scholarly, 
American Arts is as 
esting as the best novel. 

Lavishly illustrated with 
reproductions of noted and 
characteristic works. 


inter- 


Rand M‘Nally 
& Company 


Headquarters for 
Supplementary Reading 


(Dept. C-131) 
Chicago San Francisco 
536 So. Clark St. 


New York 


Mention The Illinois Teacher when writing to advertisers 
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